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The Week. 

On Saturday, the House of Represen- 
tatives voted to reduce by one-third the 
size of the chamber in which it meets. 
Benches or chairs are te replace desks. 
With its present too vast space cut 
down to something like the oratorical 
range of the ordinary voice; with the 
transaction of private business on the 
floor made less conspicuous than that 
of public business; and with the two 
sides of the House brought physically 
closer together, so that issues may be 
more closely joined in debate, we are 
likely to see a more marked effect upon 
the bearing and the law-making of the 
Representatives than any mere altera- 
tion of the rules, such as is so much 
clamored about. These proposed changes 
had the strong advocacy of Speaker 
Reed, during his later years. After in- 
spection of the House of Commons and 
the Palais Bourbon, he came to the 
conclusion that our House of Represen- 
tatives could do its work better in a 
smaller room. The French C' 
with its practice of compelling Deputies 
to speak from the tribune (though they 
make interruptions and hurl insults 
from below), conduces to more serious 
discussions than are common in our 
great hall, with voices struggling vain- 
ly out of the depths. Small as one 
knows from books and pictures the 
House of Commons to be, its actual 
proportions bring amazement to the eye 
of the American who sees it for the first 
time. That a body with a membership 
so much larger than our House of Rep- 
resentatives should do its work in a 
space so much smaller, cannot fail to 
astonish. Yet we know that across that 
table between the Ministerial and the 
Opposition benches, close-knit debate 
and high eloquence have for years wing- 
ed their way; while the amount of 
public business done has not been kept 
Small by the size of the room. 





Nothing will really be done about the 
tariff, of course, till the extra session, 
but some of the preliminary work is 
significant. Probably no item is more 
important than the recommendations 
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of the special committee on wood pulp 
and printing paper. Appointed last year 
as a means of staving off action on the 
President’s recommendation that wood- 
pulp be admitted free of duty, and the 
rates on paper cut down, the commit- 
tee has made long inquiry and has felt 
bound by the evidence to urge that 
wood-pulp be put on the free list, prac- 
tically, and that the duty on printing 
paper be reduced from $6 a ton to $2. 
This shows that the facts can at last 
penetrate even the triply-protected heads 
of protectionists. 





The action of Congress finally pro- 
vides the means by which justice may 
be done to the negro soldiers discharged 
from the army by the President. De- 
cision as to who was innocent is to be 
taken entirely out of his hand, a 
board of army officers is to pass upon 
the evidence against each man, and 
when satisfied that no proof of guilt ex- 
ists, is to certify to that effect to the 
Secretary of War. If that official ap- 
proves the findings, the soldier will be 
reinstated, with back pay and rating, as 
if he had never been discharged. Thus, 
tardily but surely, Congress has taken 
steps to undo the wrong. It was in Au- 
gust, 1906, that the shooting occurred in 
Brownsville, and after the November 
elections in that year Mr. Roosevelt is- 
sued his order. As time has elapsed 
not one shred of conclusive evidence 
against any particular soldier has been 
discovered. 


We have so often criticised Con- 
gressman Hobson for his wild predic- 
tions that war with Japan is imminent, 
and for his big-navy mania, that we 
take particular pleasure in calling at- 
tention to his speech on Saturday for 
the bill to restore the negro soldiers. 
Most of the South’s Representatives in 
Congress have supported the President, 
because the soldiers concerned were 
black. Mr. Hobson seems to have been 
the only one who dared to vote for the 
bill. “This speech,” he said, “will cost 
me a contest in my district, and may 
cause my defeat for reélection.” But 
having been an officer of the United 
States navy for eighteen years, he 
knows that the procedure adopted by 
President Roosevelt was wholly irregu- 





lar. Instead of ordering a court of in- 
quiry with a subsequent court-martial, 
the President “scattered the guilty and 
the innocent to the four winds and pre- 
vented the execution of justice.” Mr. 
Hobson then recalled that a black man 
took his wounded father from Chancel- 
lorsville; that black men took care of 
his mother and grandmother after the 
Emancipation Proclamation had _ set 
them free; that he hada seen the black 
man fight in Cuba and the Philippines. 
In his belief, the white man would re- 
main supreme in this country, but this, 
Mr. Hobson added, “makes it all the 
more imperative that he should give 
absolute justice to the black man.” 
These generous and brave words de- 
serve full recognition. 





Among the benefits of the direct-pri- 
mary plan is the opportunity of the 
voters to consider the candidates for 
the less conspicuous offices. At this 
point it is that the control of the 
bosses over nominations is most evi- 
dent. Seldom has a more thoroughly 
machine-made ticket been put before 
the people than the remainder of the 
one which Gov. Hughes headed last fall. 
From White to Dunn it was the prod- 
uct of the conferences of a small group 
of the leaders. When Frederick Skene 
and Julius Hauser were nominated for 
State Engineer and Treasurer, respec- 
tively, by the Buffalo Democratic Con- 
vention in 1906, hardly a delegate in 
the hall had ever heard of either of 
them; the nominations were made in 
the closing hours of a sensational con- 
vention, everybody was tired out, many 
of the delegates had actually left the 
hall. If the people haa anything to say 
about candidates for important public 
office, is it conceivable that a Jackson 
would ever be nominated for Attorney- 
General or a Gaus for State Controller? 
Such men as these get on the ticket 
under cover of the fight for the place 
at the top. According to the plan pro- 
posed by Gov. Hughes, both organiza- 
tions would be obliged to announce 
nearly two months before the election 
precisely whom they intended to favor 
for each office. The enrolled voters would 
have opportunity, first to influence the 
party committee, then to propose con- 
testing nominations, and to support 
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them in the primary; and the people of 
both parties would have a chance to 
see what manner of men the machines 
seriously talked of putting in office. 





No public man could ask for a more 
spontaneous or more generous greeting 
than was given to Mr. Root at the din- 
ner of the Peace Society last week. The 
demonstrations of gratitude for what 
Mr. Root, as Secretary of State, has 
done for international amity were in 
themselves notable proof of the ever- 
growing public interest in doing away 
with war. Mr. Root has been so little 
of a self-advertiser, however, that in 
these days of skilled press agents and 
publicity managers, his achievements 
have not received the attention they de- 
serve. The signing of a great arbitra- 
tion treaty continues to be of less mo- 
ment to the press than an attack upon 
some unoffending foreign resident in 
some Western city, and the months of 
anxious and difficult negotiation which 
lie behind the treaty are seldom reveal- 
ed. In this field Mr. Root’s services 
will, for at least a generation to come, 
be a spur to his successors to win some 
of those bloodless victories for peace 
which are so infinitely superior to those 
won by that “sum of all evils,” the re- 
sort to arms. 





The demonstration of the woman suf- 
fragists at Albany last week was the 
most impressive yet made in this State. 
If there was a delegation of women in 
opposition, that was but one proof more 
that the movement has now to be taken 
seriously. The old way of dismissing it 
with ridicule is no longer possible. And 
it is now a country-wide and world-wide 
movement. People talk of it as revolu- 
tionary, but the main revolution—that 
in the economic status of women—has 
already come. One speaker against the 
franchise gravely argued that sound po- 
litical ideas could be acquired only in 
shops and offices and the professions, 
and that, therefore, women could not be 
expected to have them; but the fact is 
that shops and offices and the profes- 
sions are swarming with women. All 
this new stirring of theirs for political 
rights is the inevitable result of their 
having to go out into the world to make 
their own way. It is doubtless only a 
question of time when democracies will 
find it expedient to give them the bal- 
lot to go with their bread-winning. 





The demoralization of the steel trade 
may easily be explained, without re- 
course to the theory of “tariff agita- 
tion.” No one denies that a proposed 
change in the rates of duty will have 
some effect in activity of trade. Manu- 
facturers are not likely to stock up five 
or six months ahead with raw mate- 
rial, when a chance exists that they 
may be able to purchase for lower 
prices. Such conditions would naturally 
mean deliberate and cautious buying. 
But when one compares the influence 
of these conditions with the influence 
exerted by a schedule of prices artific- 
ially held at so high a level that it was 
difficult for manufacturers, in the pres- 
ent reduced consumption, to figure out 
a profit, it will be seen at once which 
consideration is paramount. Not only 
was the recent price of steel—higher 
than in 1905 or 1901—justly regarded as 
exorbitant, but all previous experience 
taught the buyer that the artificial 
prices could not be long maintained. In 
the case of an outright “corner,” the 
simplest man knows beforehand how 
violent the readjustment of prices is 
bound to be; and it is impossible to 
escape a similar reckoning in such cases 
as the artificially bolstered market for 
copper in 1901, or steel in 1908. That 
conditions in the steel trade should be 
used as an argument against reduction 
of excessive tariff duties, illustrates cu- 
riously the mental processes of the high 
protectionist. Artificial prices, with the 
inevitable confusion and relapse which 
follow them, are largely made possible 
by the height of the tariff barrier. Sup- 
posing steel prices to have remained 
under control of the “stand-pat” inter- 
est, indifferent to the consumer’s plight, 
there was no limit to the possible mark- 
ing-up of prices, short of passing the 
level where the tariff excluded foreign 
competition. No more convincing proof 
has ever been given of the extent to 
which our present protective system 
plays into the hands of Trusts. In the 
case of steel, it is the consumer’s good 
fortune that economic law still oper- 
ates in this country, even in the face 
of accumulated capital and an absurdly 
high rate of duty on imported merchan- 
dise. 





The third annual report of the presi- 
dent and the treasurer of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 





Teaching, shows how steadily, under 
the pressure of its retiring pensions to 
professors and their widows, our col- 
leges are abandoning denominational 
tests in every form and are raising re- 
quirements for entrance and graduation, 
Every year makes it clearer that the 
college which offers the great induce- 
ment of the Carnegie pension, is in 
a position not only to hold its own 
most competent teachers, but also 
to pick the flower of the institutions 
that are less favorably situated. Thus 
the maintenance of sectarian require 
ments, which are often merely nominal, 
is becoming altogether too costly. 
Within the period covered by the re- 
port, Drake University of Des Moines, 
Central University of Kentucky, Drury 
College of Springfield, Mo., and Frank- 
lin College of Franklin, Ind., have 
changed their charters so as to abolish 
all denominational tests in the choice 
of trustees, officers, and teachers. Bow- 
doin turned over to Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary $59,000 that it received on 
condition that the president and both 
college boards should “always be in 
doctrinal and religious sympathy with 
the Orthodox Congregational Churches 
of New England”; and in the case of 
another gift with similar stipulation, 
Bowdoin secured a release from the 
sole heir of the donor. Furthermore, 
the pensions are given only to insti- 
tutions which demand fourteen “units” © 
for admission; and there is an inter- 
esting table showing how colleges in 
all parts of the country, but particu- 
larly in the South and West, are stead- 
ily advancing their standards, in some 
cases from as low as 5.5 units. Many 
of these colleges are not yet up to the 
requirement, but they will doubtless 
reach it in a few years. This means, 
obviously, a great increase in the effi- 
ciency and usefulness of the colleges, a 
stimulus also to the high schools and 
academies that do the preparatory 
work, and a general “toning up” of our 
educational system, from the profes- 
sional school down to the kindergarten. 





The resignation of the Bond Cabinet 
in Newfoundland will necessitate a re- 
adjustment of the world’s mental atti- 
tude towards that tight and rather hard 
little island. Newfoundland without 
Bond is almost as inconceivable as Mex- 
ico without Diaz. Sir Robert is an ex- 
cellent fighter, as this country has good 
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reason to know. But the people of New- 
foundland know it, too, and so do the 
rulers of the British Empire whom the 
Prime Minister of its oldest but by no 
means most important colony never 
spared his plain speaking. He dies hard. 
His Ministry goes down in an absolute 
deadlock with the Opposition, and it 
may require a new general election to 
break the tie. A career like that of Sir 
Robert Bond illustrates the innate con- 
servatism of the British spirit, which is 
perhaps displayed quite as strikingly 
in the colonies as in England itself. Let 
a@ good man come into power in a Brit- 
ish dependency, and he seems uncom- 
monly secure against that sudden under- 
mining of popularity and power which 
statesmen must fear in most democ- 
racies. Sir Robert Bond came to office 
in 1900. The late Richard John Sed- 
don, Premier of New Zealand, ruled 
that colony from 1893 to 1906. When 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has completed his 
third term, he will have guided Canad- 
ian destinies for eighteen years, of 
which thirteen have already passed. 





The British Admiralty, not content 
with leading the world in battleship con- 
struction, in the advance of submarine 
tactics, in torpedo-boat destroyers, in 
turbine engines, and in almost every 
other branch of naval development, has 
now laid the keel of a funnelless battle- 
ship to be propelled by internal-combus- 
tion gas engines. If the bureaucrats of 
our Navy Department follow precedent, 
we shall see that in about two years 
our chief naval constructor will begin to 
talk about the subject; in three years 
the matter will be referred to a special 
board of officers for a report; at the end 
of four years, six months will be spent 
in an animated departmental discussion, 
pro and con, of the gas engine; and in 
five years we, too, shall lay the keel of 
a funnelless battleship. 





The satisfaction in Germany over the 
new patent treaty with the United 
States should find its echo in this coun- 
try. If this enlightened agreement is 
ratified by the Senate, it should be fol- 
lowed by similar treaties with other 
countries—France first, we hope. But 


not with England, for the treaty with 
Germany is based on just the opposite 
principle of the law recently enacted in 
Great Britain requiring foreign holders 
of English patents to manufacture in 





England or forfeit their patents. That 
such an essentially protectionist meas- 
ure could have been fostered by a Lib- 
eral government devoted on principle to 
free trade, is one of the anomalies of 
recent English politics. If the Senate 
approves, inventors in the United States 
and Germany will stand on precisely 
the same footing. This will be another 
important step forward in wiping out 
international boundaries, by means of 
a compact drawn in an admirable spirit 
of friendliness and for the mutual ad- 
vantage of both countries. 





Chancellor von Biilow is again on a 
precarious footing. He has been able 
to make little or no progress with his 
bills providing new revenue, and finds 
that in the proposal for death-duties 
he is in the extraordinary position of 
being supported by only the Radicals 
and Socialists and the National Liber- 
als—the three Left parties. For any 
Chancellor to receive the aid of the So- 
cialists whom the Emperor has de- 
nounced as traitors, is almost in itself 
enough to alienate the Conservatives. 
The Centre is, of course, still at edds 
with Biilow and still pretending to en- 
joy its isolation in the Reichstag. But 
this situation with the Centre alieniat- 
ed and the Chancellor in the arms of 
Radicals and Socialists is too unnatural 
to last. Undoubtedly, the Centre would 
welcome a dissolution, but the chances 
are that, as hinted in the dispatches, a 
compromise in regard to the death du- 
ties will be effected, by which Von Bii- 
low will recede from what he declared 
was positively his last stand. In his 
desperation he declared, the other day, 
that it had become a matter of nation- 
al life and death to get these proposals 
through the Reichstag. But even this 
warning would not make the Conserva- 
tives and Clericals yield on the deatn 
duties. 





The question of Russia’s administra- 
tive policy at Harbin in northern Man- 
churia turns up in very much the same 
form it assumed last year when there 
was some inclination to regard Rus- 
sia’s action as constituting an attack on 
Chinese sovereignty. For that view, 
there is, on the whole, little basis. The 
Russian concession at Harbin, covering 
some hundred square miles and running 
for ninety-nine years, was obtained, of 
course, some years before the war with 












Japan. The treaty of Portsmouth has 
nothing in it that invalidates the pro- 
visions of the grant made by the Chi- 
nese government to the Russo-Chinese 
bank. The right to erect a municipal 
government and impose taxes, as claim- 
ed by Russia, is not connected with the 
right of policing the Manchurian rail- 
way. The Harbin grant carried with it 
the ownership of the land and the 
right to sublease, Hence it is probable 
that the taxes which the Russian au- 
thorities are now reported to be fore 
ing upon Chinese merchants in Harbin 
may turn out to be only a form of rent. 
Russia’s right to erect a separate mu- 
nicipal government at Harbin is far 
more dubious, though even here the 
question is a complicated one. That ex- 
plains our government’s somewhat cau- 
tious attitude in the matter. 





If it is a disappointment that the 
International Opium Commission at 
Shanghai has adjourned after more than 
three weeks’ deliberation without hav- 
ing accomplished anything it set out to 
do, it is no less discouraging to read 
that it was the attitude of the British 
delegates which rendered the efforts of 
the Commission nugatory. There were 
at Shanghai representatives of China, 
the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, Japan, and 
Portugal, and their object was to ar- 
rive at “definite suggestions of meas- 
ures which the respective governments 
may adopt looking to the gradual sup- 
pression of opium cnitivation, traffic, 
and use within their Eastern posses- 
sions, thus assisting China in her pur- 
pose of eradicating the evil in the Em- 
pire.” On England naturally rests the 
main moral responsibility. Her repre- 
hensible share in fastening the opium 
habit on China has never been explain- 
ed away. On the other hand, England 
has during the last two years support- 
ed China in her war against the drug. 
The British Government has agreed to 
abolish opium in all forms in Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, and Hongkong, 
while India is to reduce its export of 
51,000 chests of opium by 5,100 chests 
every year for the ten years ending 
1917. That would seem to be evidence 
enough of England’s sincere desire to 
help China; and we find it hard, there- 
fore, to understand why the attitude of 
England should have made the Shang- 
hai Commission a failure. 





POLITICS AND WEST POINT. 


Congressman Slayden of Texas has 
done excellent service in calling the at- 
tention of Congress and the country to 
the manner in which the discipline of 
West Point and the authority of its 
officials are being steadily undermined 
by politics. Proof appears in the docu- 
ments transmitted to Congress by the 
of War, Mr. Wright, in re 
sponse to a House resolution of Febru- 
10, asking for information in re- 
gard to the cadets who have recently 
been brought to book for deficiencies in 
conduct or studies. Some of the corre- 
spondence Mr. Wright declined to give, 
or forwarded only in part, on the ground 
that the matter was confidential. 

The most important discovery is that 
the two worst offenders are Secretary 
Wright and the President himself, avow- 
When the 
question of punishing certain cadets for 

last summer, it was 
plain that Secretary 
unable to realize 


Secretary 


ary 


ed enemy of the politicians. 


hazing came up 
speedily made 
Wright was wholly 
the serious nature of the hazing at West 
Point, or the gravity of overruling the 
Superintendent of the Academy and his 
officers. The compromise at that time— 
the dismissal of two cadets and the sus- 
pension of the others for eight months 
—was adopted in spite of the united pro- 
tests of Col. Scott, the Superintendent, 
and the Academic Board. As if to show 
his their attitude, Mr. 
Wright even went so far as to inform 
Congress that he had no objection to 
the bill introduced with the purpose of 
reappointing the dismissed cadets—no 


contempt for 


objection to overriding the laws against 
hazing, no objection to seeing the haz- 
ers return in triumph to flout their offi- 
cers and inform their fellows that it is 
easy to get round a colonel when you 
have a Secretary on your side! 

Bad as that case was, the more re- 
Now it 
clear case of failure in studies and in 


cent one is even worse. is a 
conduct of two first-class men, Cadets 
Fletcher of Providence, R. I., and Pen- 
dleton of South Ballston, Va., and three 
of the third of Elmira, 
Holliday of Kirkwood, Ill., and Thomp- 
The Academic 
Board, after carefully going over their 
records and giving each one an oppor- 
tunity to state whether the demerits 
against him were due to injustice or 
malice, ordered dismissal the 
Academy. Some men are dropped in 


ciass, Gonser 


son of Chattanooga. 


from 
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sometimes the 
derelictions are slight, from the point of 


this way every year; 


view of tke civilian, but the number of 
demerits—108 end the cadet’s career— 
is usually plain evidence that the cadet 
is too slack to have in him the material 
of a good officer. Hitherto, such find- 
ings of the Academic Board, or of the 
special board appointed in certain in- 
stances, have always been final. To the 
amazement of the entire Academy, as 
soon as the political friends of the 
cadets could reach Washington, a recon- 
sideration was ordered, and the Presi- 
dent himself on January 4 wrote an 
autograph letter to the Secretary of 
War, as follows: 


There are five young men who have been 
recommended for dismissal by the Aca- 
demic Board at West Point for what seems 
to me insufficient reasons. . . . Cannot the 
Academic Board be reconvened to consider 
again its action so far as relates to these 
men? It seems to me that the needs of 
the service can be met by some arrange- 
ment less than discharge. I think it would 
be an entirely needless hardship to turn 
these boys out. If necessary, let them each 
go back one year. 


The Academic Board pointed out that 
these cadets were not boys, but men 
over twenty-two years of age, two of 
them well into their twenty-fourth year, 
and that: 


It has been the practice of the Academic 
Board heretofore to regard a deficiency in 
conduct as final, and as one of the most 
satisfactory proofs that can be secured of 
the unfitness of an individual for the mili- 
tary career. 


Tke board then voiced this earnest pro- 
test against the subordination of the 
Academy to politics and the undermin- 
ing of its own influence: 


The Academic Board, with a long and in- 
timate experience of the disciplinary me- 
thods of this institution, and the effects 
upon the cadets of unusual leniency, re- 
spectfully asks an earnest consideration of 
the very serious effect upon the morale 
of a body of young men who are being 
educated to high standards of conduct and 
of honor in seeing the disciplinary stand- 
ards of the institution set aside in spite 
of the warnings of experience and the ad- 
monitions of their superior officers. If the 
young gentlemen of the corps feel that up- 
on every occasion when they have brought 
upon themselves the penalties of failure, 
and when, after the administration of the 
institution has conscientiously sat in judg- 
ment upon their status, a reversal can be 
obtained by an appeal to higher authorities, 
the administrative authority of the institu- 
tion is brought into contempt and the pow- 
erful influences which an impartial opera- 
tion of the governing mechanism of mili- 
tary education should bring about is nulli- 
fied. 


Unfortunately, however, the board, “in 





deference to the judgment of the wishes 
of the President of the United States,” 
recommended “with reluctance that 
Cadets Fletcher and Pentleton be sus- 
pended without pay and allowance un- 
til January 1, 1910,” and suggested a 
similar mitigation of the sentences of 
the others. The President insisted 
upon this being done. 

Why should there be an Academic 
Board if somebody in Washington is to 
overrule it? Why should any cadet obey 
its laws if he has behind him an able 
Congressman? Will the cadets not read 
the memorandum prepared for the Sec- 
retary of War in which the Chief of 
Staff says?— 

Herewith will be found requests on be- 
half of these cadets, as follows: 

For Cadet Pendleton, from Senator Dan- 
iels and Representative Glass. 

For Cadet Fletcher, from Senator Wet- 
more and Representative Granger. 

For Cadet Gonser, from Representative 
Fassett; also verbal request from Repre- 
sentative Landis. 

For Cadet Holliday, from Representative 
McKinney (both verbal and written). 

Representatives Fassett, McKinney, and 
Landis called in person to see Gen. Oliver 
during your absence. 

Cadet Thompson of Tennessee, who be- 

longs to the third class, was found de- 
ficient in mathematics and drawing. There 
is a request on his behalf from Senator 
Frazier and Representative Moon. 
Will not the cadets draw the proper in- 
ference that these visits were success- 
ful? Will they ever see, on the other 
hand, the statement in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s annual message of 1901?7— 


Every promotion and every detail under 
the War Department must be made solely 
with regard to the good of the service and 
to the capacity and merit of the man him- 
self. No pressure, political, social, or per- 
sonal, of any kind, will be permitted to ex- 
ercise the least effect. 


THE GROWING DREAD OF WAR. 


The most cheerful news of the fort- 
night is the report that the Powers 
signatory to the Treaty of Berlin have 
practically agreed to impose upon Ser- 
via a policy of moderation with respect 
to Austria-Hungary. “To make repre- 
sentations at Belgrade,’ is the formal 
phrase; but, actually, intervention at 
Belgrade means also intervention at 
Vienna. If Servia is persuaded to keep 
the peace by refraining from impossi- 
ble demands, it follows that Austria 
will not be allowed to endanger peace 
by further exasperating the feelings of 
the Servian people. It is to be noted 
that among the Powers that signed the 
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hitherto has refused to exercise on its 
ally pressure of any kind. That Ger- 
many should now actively intervene 
means that the end of the Balkan trou- 
ble is in sight. The agreement be- 
tween Turkey and Austria concerning 

Bosnia-Herzegovina was signed at Con- 
stantinople last week. The difficulties 
between Turkey and Bulgaria are as 
good as settled. It remained for this 
latest declaration of Europe in favor of 
peace to scatter definitely the war 
clouds that have hung over the Conti- 
nent since October. Now, as at the 
outbreak of the difficulty, the chief 
merit of working for harmony is due to 
the French government. 

The behavior of Europe during these 
months of bewilderment and anxiety 
should give deep satisfaction to all 
friends of international peace. The idea 
has been so long dinned into us that Eu- 
rope is a powder magazine, ready to go 
off at the slightest flash; the nations 
have been so continuously pictured as 
panting to fly at one another’s throats; 
the Near Easi has been regarded for so 
many years as the world’s peculiar dan- 
ger spot; and we have been told so often 
that the sligntest political readjustment 
in that devoted area must sweep aii Eu- 
rope into a general catastrophe, that we 
cannot but wonder that the course of 
Balkan history during the last five 
months should have been what it is. Ac- 
cording to our prophets of glory and 
slaughter, the nations were so eager for 
war that ayn insignificant island in the 
7£gean, a fracas in a Macedonian vil- 
lage, a dispute between two frontier of- 
ficials, might be enough to start a gen- 
eral conflagration. Instead, the Near 
East has passed through great changes 
and war has not broken out. The Turk- 
ish sovereignty in Europe has been ser- 
lously curtailed, Austria and Bulgaria 
have seized upon their long-coveted ter- 
ritory, a section of the Slav population 
in the Balkans has been thrown into 
violent commotion—and the result has 
been that on two important occasions a 
concert of the Powers has taken its 
Stand squarely on the side of peace, 
and that the international politics are 
probably more amicable now than for 
years. 

Only one deduction is possible from 
the facts: Europe is not the lurking 
Place of sanguinary ambition that the 
Jingo and professional alarmist in 





every country would make it out to be. 
The madness of military and naval com- 
petition, of course, is there. The in- 
tensity of nervous, often unreasoning, 
suspicion is also there. But undeniably 
in this mad striving after more field 
batteries and Dreadnoughts, the nations 
of Europe stagger on with a good deal 
of sickness at heart. It is easy to find 
a cynical reason why the Powers should 
intervene for peace in the Balkans. 
France traditionally wants peace; Rus- 
sia is still crippled from its Manchurian 
adventure; Italy is torn between its 
Balkan ambitions and its duty to its al- 
lies, and would rather wait; Great Bri- 
tain is this, and Germany is that, and 
so on. True in part; but equally true, 
and patently true, in the entire course 
of the Balkan disturbance has been the 
sincere dread of war that has been a 
sombre undertone to the daily shiftings 
and variations of the professional diplo- 
mats. The old diplomatic language of 
bluster and covert threat has been 
heard, but it has sounded as if spoken 
by men who were repeating the ancient 
warlike phrases while their minds were 
working in new habits of peace. 

For all right-minded men in Eng- 
land and Germany who view with hor- 
ror and disgust the stupid game of mu- 
tual exasperation in which the two 
leading Powers in Europe are now blind- 
ly engaged, the settlement of the Bal- 
kan difficulty cannot come too soon. It 
will be as a clamp upon the mouths of 
the preachers of hatred. Englishmen 
who have been taught to go to sleep 
trembling at the thought of German in- 
vasion, Germans who wait daily for 
news that the British have fallen upon 
the Kaiser’s fleet, should find enlight- 
enment in the events of these last five 
months in southeastern Europe. If Ger- 
many is bent on a trial of strength with 
England, why has she neglected the Bal- 
kan opportunity? If England wants to 
destroy the German fieet, why has she 
counselled Turkey to peace and labored 
with France towards the same end? 
The Jingo, of course, can never be per- 
manently silenced; but men of common 
sense of both nations should conclude 
from the successful weathering of this 
general European storm that on neither 
side of the North Sea is the passion 
for blood so strong as evil report has 
painted it. 

And for us, too, there is a lesson in 





the latest turn in the Balkans. It was 


brought out forcefully by Mr. Root at 
the dinner of the Peace Society. When 
see how Europe passes safely 
trying 


we 
through severe and infinitely 
complications, we should awake to the 
full absurdity of the cry that a war with 
Japan is inevitable and imminent. Eu- 
rope, a mass of huddled, jostling nation- 
alities, a conglomeration of age-old ri- 
valries, jealousies, and hatreds,a complex 
of units that touch each other at a 
thousand sensitive points, this Europe 
which is, in truth, one great armed 
camp, can yet find the path of peace 
through myriad difficulties. We, on 
the other hand, who have grown and 
thriven within limitless spaces, whose 
temper should have escaped all the irri- 
tations that international competition 
brings with it, no sooner meet a serious 
international problem than our Hobsons 
begin to talk as if there were nothing 
for it but war. Europe, being close- 
packed elbow to elbow, finds a way out. 
But the United States and Japan, with 
nine thousand miles of the Pacific be- 
tween, are not far enough apart to 
avoid quarrelling. Never has the clamor 
of the international blackguards—the 
word is Mr. Root’s—rung so empty. 


THE NEW HOPE IN INDIA. 

The Society for the Advancement of 
India has addressed an open letter to 
Mr. Roosevelt in which it takes excep- 
tion to the President’s eulogy on the 
British administration in India deliver- 
ed last January in the Metropolitan 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Washington. The Society for the 
Advancement of India is a militant 
anti-British organization, whose motto 
is “Thorough.” Naturally it protests 
when Mr. Roosevelt says that “in India 
we encounter the most colossal exam- 
ple history affords of the successful 
administration by men of European 
blood of a thickly populated region on 
another continent”; or that “the mass 
of the people have been and are far 
better off than ever before, and far bet- 
ter off than they would be now if Eng- 
lish control were overthrown or with- 
drawn”; or “that England does not 
draw a penny from India for English 
purposes”; or “that the part England 
has played in India has been to the 
immeasurable advantage of India.” The 
Society’s letter then goes on to state— 





and forcibly—the case against British 
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rule in India, in its severest form. The 
burden of the charge is familiar: India 
is a slave Empire, subjected, according 
to the belief of some, to a “worse than 
Russian despotism”; its inhabitants are 
taxed to death by an unrepresentative 
government; there is now neither free- 
dom of the press nor the right of trial 
by jury; more than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year goes to England an- 
nually in the form of pensions, savings 
from salaries, profits from business en- 
invest- 
Crush- 
works, 


terprises, interest on English 
ments, and military expenditure. 
ing taxes, insufficient irrigation 
indus- 
India 


There were, 


the discouragement of domestic 


trial development, have made 
a land of chronic famine. 
in the first three-quarters of the nine- 
thirteen famines, with 
loss of 6,500,000 lives; 


quarter of the 


teenth century, 
an estimated 
there were in the last 
century, eighteen famines, with an es- 
timated loss ranging from 15,000,000 to 
26,000,000 lives. 

Whether India as it is to-day is Bri- 


tain’s glory or Britain’s shame, is a 
matter, however, less capable of demon. 
stration, and, on the whole, of less prac- 
tical importance than the fact that In- 
dia to-day is Britain’s great responsi- 
bility. The picture evoked by the un- 
compromising 
though it 


sad essentials, 


rule, 
of its 


critics of British 
may be true in most 
be- 


is yet incomplete, 


cause it leaves out of account the im- 
mensely difficult nature of the problem 
with which England has had to deal. 
On the other hand, England’s great ar- 
gument that she has given India peace 
and stability does not wear so well as 
it used to. Of what avail is the boasted 
Pax Britannica, if with peace cometh 
not contentment, or even the certainty 
of daily bread? Translated into politi- 


cal the practical impossibility 


of England's withdrawing from India, 


terms, 


or even bestowing full Parliamentary 
government, faces the other impossibil- 
ity of refusing any longer to yield the 
people of India that proper share in the 
management of their own affairs which 
their own needs and qualifications and 
the spirit of the age demand. And for- 
tunate it is that, after nearly a half- 


decade of great unrest, the necessary 
spirit of compromise appears to be es- 
tablishing itself in India among rulers 
and subjects alike. 


The open letter from which we have 





quoted dismisses Lord Morley’s plan of 
reforms contemptuously: 

A few more Indian gentlemen would be 

made advisers of the Government, but they 
would have no power over taxation or ex- 
penditure or anything else. 
Yet “a few more Indian gentlemen” is 
hardly a fair summary of the new pro- 
vision that henceforth in the provin- 
cial legislative councils the non-official 
element shall constitute an absolute ma- 
jority. An absolute majority with the 
right to bring forward “supplementary 
questions,” or to interpellate the gov- 
ernment as we should call it, ought not 
to leave the natives without influence, 
if the Hindu’s shrewd genius for poli- 
tics is what both the critics and sup- 
porters of the present system admit it 
to be. Moreover, the objection that it 
is not the legislative, but the executive 
councils that wield the real power in 
India, is specifically met by the provi- 
sion, under the new plan, for the ad- 
mission of natives to the executive 
councils. Note, too, the attitude of con- 
cession in the last Indian National Con- 
gress at Madras, where Lord Morley’s 
plan was commended as granting the 
natives a fair share in the government 
of their own country, without “placing 
the ideal of absolute autonomy before 
undeveloped minds, ‘those too young to 
be wise and too impulsive to be ration- 
al.” When the representatives of the 
soberest native thought in India can 
speak in this fashion; when, on the oth- 
er hand, the Tory London Times can ad- 
mit that “the claim advanced by many 
sections of the Indian peoples to a 
larger share in their own affairs is now 
admitted by most competent authori- 
ties to be reasonable and just,” the 
ground for a peaceful settlement seems 
more than clear. 

The question of complete self-govern- 
ment for India under a Parliamentary 
system cannot become an immediate one. 
England may scarcely be blamed ir she 
waits till the system for Asia has been 
tested in Persia, in Turkey, and even in 
China. At the same time every conces- 
sion made now must lead in that direc- 
tion. We need not hold with the mem- 
bers of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of India that that country is now 
able to rule itself, in order to dissent 
from Lord Morley’s view that “a Par- 
liamentary system in India is not the 
goal to which I, for one, would aspire.” 
The general trend is toward the Parlia- 
mentary system, which seems bound to 





come in time. The struggle for rights 
is a preparation for citizenship, and di- 
verse ethnic and political elements may 
be hammered into a nationality by the 
very sense of a common wrong or need. 


HUMOR AND STATESMEN. 
Mr. Taft “had his little joke,’ we read 
And he 
takes with infinite good-nature the jests 
that and the stories that 
are told, at his expense. He did this 
in the campaign, and he has done it 
since. Evidently, he a man 
whom the awful] dignity of the Presi- 
His hearty enjoy- 


row and tken in the papers. 


are made, 


is not 


dency will congeal. 
ment of a good laugh raises, however, 
the question whether a strong sense of 
humor is a valuable asset for a pub 
lic man, and what are the due limits of 
its display. Mr. Taft does not, for ex- 
ample, crack any jokes in his inaugu- 
ral address. But why not? Why should 
we think it indiscreet or improper if 
he did? 
Lincoln’s 
ample in this matter are safe guides. 
who “jested 


instinct and Lincoln's ex- 


Privately, Le was a man 
with all ease.” His stories, his odd and 
homely sayings, were retailed about the 
country, giving offence to some, it must 
be remembered, but pleasure to most. 
They showed that we had an approach- 
able, human President, and the people 
liked to know that. What they did not 
know at the time was that Lincoln's 
humecr was often a safety-valve, pre- 
venting the pressure under which he 
quivered from becoming too terrible. 
But in his public addresses, in his com- 
munications to Congress and the people 
and the press, Lincoln was never jocose. 
He was aware that even a humorous 
democracy wished its public affairs to 
be discussed with high gravity. Public 
men who forget this, work their own 
undoing. A really able man, Proctor 
Knott, could not live down his unfor- 
tunate reputation as a humorous speak- 
er. Depew’s jokes palled, long before 
he himself became a joke. It is, as a 
rule, the grave and earnest and even 
ponderous men who go farthest in po- 
litical life. The late Abram S. Hewitt 
intended to pay a high compliment to 
Grover Cleveland, when he said of him: 
“The greatest master of platitudes 
since George Washington.” That was 
certainly not the only reason of Mr. 
Cleveland’s success, but it is plainly im- 
possible to think of his doing what he 
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did if he had been merely a jolly man. 
The duty of not mixing up levity and 


statesmanship is illustrated afresh in 
the recently published Life of George 
Canning. He was a wit as well as a 
scholar, and his quips at table or in 
club or in the AntiJacobin, gave mer- 
riment to many. As Minister of the 
Crown, he could assume the stately 
manner with the best of them, though 
there was one occasion when, it has al- 
ways been said, he let his humor get 
the better of his instinct for public busi- 
ness. This was the time when he sent 
his famous “rhyming dispatch” to the 
British Minister: 

In matters of commerce the fault of the 

Dutch 

Is offering too little and asking too much. 
it now appears, merely a 
practical his old friend, the 
Minister, but Canning sent along on the 
same day an official dispatch in sober 
The Minister wrote 
back to him privately: 


This was, 
joke on 


d'plomatic form. 


[ could have slain you! but I got some 
fun myself, for I afterwards put the fair de- 
cypher into Douglas’s hands, who read it 
twice without moving a muscle or to this 
hour discovering that it was not prose, and 
returned it to me, declaring that it was 
“oddly worded, but he had always had a 
feeling that the despatch must relate to 
discriminating duties.” 

One law of parsimony, in regard to 
humor in English public men, has late- 
ly been brought to attention in connec- 
tion with Mr. Lloyd-George: it is that 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
never publicly jest about finance. But 
Mr. Lloyd-George has unhappily done 
this. When some one in the Commons 
asserted that a certain financial measure 
would deprive the Exchequer of its 
“nest egg,” the Chancellor gayly replied 
that, in such an event, he would be 
obliged to “rob another hen-roost.” The 
horror which this provoked at the time 
has deepened, ‘if anything, since. To 
make a joke about taxes at all was bad 
enough, but to throw it into the form of 
a threat of confiscation was almost to 
undermine the throne. Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s difficulties in framing a bud- 
get, great as they must be just now in 
any case, have undoubtedly been en- 
hanced by what was regarded as his ill- 
timed levity. Englishmen may damn 
the North Pole, and speak lightly of 
the Equator, but they must ever be se- 
vere and solemn in the presence of Fi- 
nance. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 





very simple. We should pity a public 
man who had no capacity for fun-mak- 
ing—who could not take a humorous 
view of the political pageant, including 
his own part of it. The statesman who 
can privately relax, and warm himself 
by the fire of genial talk, is ordinarily 
better fitted for his work than the one 
who keeps himself perpetually tense. 
But humor overdone or misplaced is 
Not to 
judges alone is Bacon's counsel applic- 


fatal to men in great office. 


able, that in their public appearances 
they should be 
witty.” 


“more learned than 


RECENT FRENCH FICTION. 
Paris, February 20. 

In fiction the publishing season has 
so far given us no masterpiece. Three 
of the best written novels have appear- 
ed in a cheap series 
1.35 francs a volume—an attempt at 
breaking through the tradition of the 
3.50 book. “Le Meilleur Ami” ‘s by 
René Boylesve, who for mere prose has 
for a dozen years been all but the first 
of living French novelists. His stories 
are never puritanical, but this one is 
less cheery than usual. His hero, like 
Cyrano with Roxane, as best friend, 
has to listen to the love confidences of 
the heroine, whom in honor he can love 
only in silence. “An old story, yet al- 
Ways new, and he to whom it happens 


gets a broken heart from it,” says the — 
This author has | 


motto from Heine. 
another short novel soon to appear, 
which is the deepest, lightest, most spec- 
tacular, and readable exhibition of that 
phenomenon in which French middle- 
class society centres—‘La Jeune Fille 
bien élevée.” 
temper, by a new writer, Henri Pagat, 
is well spoken of. “Les Doigts de fée,” 
by Marcel Boulenger, in spite of its pop- 
ular exterior, gives astonishing pictures 
of that ultra-worldly Tout-Paris which 
is farthest removed from the people— 
that for which life is play-actoring to 
fashion. The author is one of the 
younger writers who has done most to 
keep up the high standard of the French 
language in books of light literature. 
His hero is unsuited with a wife who 
goes in too much for fashionable paint- 
ing and general modernism; her first 
sister is too sociological to relieve his 
lot; her second sister, coming up old- 
fashioned from the provinces, he loves; 
but the mission of her fairy fingers, 
which bring a semblance of happiness, 
is to patch up as best may be the too- 
modern match. 

Paul Laccur, a new writer, pleases 
with “Scurette’” (Perrin)—the story 
of one who could be happy with any 
one of three charmers, each of whom 
is willing: but he decides which one 





(Fayard) at | 


“La Colére,” a story of | 





only when it is too late for any. 
“L’Otage” (Plon), by Henri Buteau, 
also a coming man, is serious, often 
tragic, in its study of the would-be 
emancipated woman held fast by the 
web of customs, manners, laws, opin- 
ions of the world into which she was 
born; the law gives the hostage, the 
child of free love, into the lawful hus- 
band’s hands, and she finally follows it 
—a conservative position which the au- 
thor evidently approves. The society 
lady who writes under the pseudonym 
of Claude Ferval, one of whose books 
was crowned by the French Academy, 
has a new novel, “Ciel rouge” (Fas- 
quelle), agitating the same spectre of 


| the community’s contro] over unhappy 


matrimonies. The prosaic husband kills 
the poet lover of his wife in a duel; 


| and, for the rest of their natural lives, 
, the two must sit 


together at their 
haunted hearth, making a brave show to 
the world—to save the innocent daugh- 
ter. 

Francis de Miomandre received the 
1908 prize of the Goncourt Academy for 
a novel with a title from Keats's “crit 
sur de l'eau”; he had secured a pub- 
lisher for it only in Marseilles (H. 
Falque). It is the diary of a young 
méridional, who tries to “do literature” 
with all the young coteries of the day. 
He has abundant humor, pitiless for 
those of his own age, and his father is 
a Marseilles Micawber. The writing is 
free in style—and in ideas. The author 
has hastened to use his success in an 
equally free and easy novel on Parisians 
of to-day, “Le Vent et la poussiére” 
(Calmann-Lévy). Claude Farrére, the 
pseudonym of a naval lieutenant who 
carried off the Goncourt prize in 1905, 
takes for his new novel “La Bataille,” 
the popular form of publication (Fay- 
ard). 

Among writers of old standing, Léon 
de Tinseau publishes “Sur les deux 
rives” (Calmann-Lévy), in which a 
ruined gentleman transplants his fam- 
ily from the Old to the New France, 
which is Canada. After his death his 
son, with the traditions of his race, re- 


| turns to serve his country as an army 


officer; but he resigns with heartbreak 
when he finds the chief services demand- 
ed of him under the present régime are 
to combat striking workmen and expel 
nuns from the homes which they have 
built up with their own money, but 
which the state takes from them. The 
qualities which have so long made this 
author one of the best sellers among 
proper people will be aided by this 
touch of conservative actuality. Georges 
Ohnet is also sure of his usual sales in 
the Philistine world for his new novel, 
“Un Mariage américain” (Ollendorff). 
Jules Claretie, Académician, administra- 
tor of the Comédie Francaise, and for 
nearly half a century writer of unnum- 
bered books, attacks a youngish prob- 
lem in his latest novel, “L’Obsession” 
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(Pierre Lafitte); it is the trouble be- 
tween Moi et l'Autre as they alternate 
in a double personality. Maurice Barrés 
pursues the even tenor of his man- 
hood’s ways in “Colette Baudoche” (F. 
Juven)—the history of a young girl 
of Metz under German rule. The close, 
merciless, but not unsympathetic, por- 
traiture of the Pomeranian professor, 
who comes to Teutonize Lorraine and 
finds himself in the end thrall to the 
refinement of the civilization which 
France implanted there, might prove 
instructive even to German minds, 
whom it is not intended so much to 
offend as to edify the French. The style 
has all the perfect limpid adequacy 
which even this Natfonalist author’s 
most Radical enemies acknowledge. 
With all the still remembered faults of 
a dilettante youth, Maurice Barrés, 
most radical enemies acknowledge. 
ing a leading influence over cultivated 
Young France, 

The literary firm of brothers signing 
J. H. Rosny has now dissolved, at least 
enough for a novel, “Marthe Baraquin’ 
(Plon) to appear under the sole signa- 
ture J. H. Rosny ainé. It has all the 
acrid power of the combined work, 
which long ago won a public of its own. 
It is a brutally frank, heart-rending 
story of a Paris working girl, exposed 
to all the temptations of the great, 
wicked city civilized to the point of 
primitive savagery in its lack of what 
we once called morals. Perhaps the 
pathos of it is still moral. Ss. D. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The Essex Book and Print Club of Salem, 
Mass., recently organized, has just issued 
its first publication, a reprint of the first 
book on Salem, “New England’s Planta- 
tion,”” of which three editions appeared in 
1630, all very rare. Besides a photographic 
reproduction of the first edition, the volume 
includes a type reprint of the third (which 
contains considerable additional matter), as 
well as several other contemporary papers 
partly.printed from manuscripts. The edi- 
tor has made unusual efforts to trace ex- 
isting copies of the three editions, and is 
able to find ten of the first, of which six 
are in public libraries and four in private 
collections; he finds five copies of the sec- 
ond edition, of which two are in private 
collections; and seven copies of the third 
edition, all but one in public libraries. One 
hundred and seventy-five copies only of the 
book are printed in the best manner at 
the Riverside Press. 

On March 8 and 9, the Merwin-Clayton 
Sales Co, of New York will sell a collection 
of Americana, including a long list of 
American periodicals. Among them are the 
first twelve numbers of the Harvard Reg- 
ister, in which Oliver Wendell Holmes’s first 
contributions were printed; and the Boston 
Miscellany of Literature and Fashion, Vols. 
I and II (1841-42), a magazine of which 
James Russell Lowell was one of the edi- 
tors, and which contains numerous contri- 
butions by him. There are books on John 
Brown, books and pamphlets relating to the 
South and Southwest, and to the Indians. 





On March 8 and 9, the Anderson Auction 
Co. of New York will sell a collection made 
up partly of books from the libraries of 
Dr. Martha Bunting and A. G. Browne, jr. 
Included is the longest series of books, 114 
numbers, relating to Africa, offered in any 
recent sale; upwards of 40 lots on China, 
and a number of works on the North Amer- 
ican Indians. Among the latter is a copy 
of Penhallow’s “History of the Wars of 
New-England, with the Eastern Indians” 
(1726), with a portion of the title and last 
leaf in facsimile. The first edition of 
Beverly's “The History and Present State 
of Virginia” (1705) in the original calf 
binding, is another notable item. 

Cc, F. Libbie & Co. of Boston announce 
the sale, probably in April or May, of the 
library of the late Amory L. Hollingsworth 
of Mattapan, Mass. Mr. Hollimgsworth’s 
collection is one of the largest and best 
known of those in New England. Ameri- 
cana, first editions, club publications, books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and 
Alken, and books in special bindings are 
some of the classes to which he gave par- 
ticular attention. 

The Lenox branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library has on view for the winter and 
spring months a little selection of books 
remarkable in the progress of printing. The 
earliest known book printed with movable 
metal types is represented by a beautiful 
copy of the Gutenberg, or Mazarin, Bible, 
supposed to have been printed by Gutenberg, 
assisted by Fust at Mentz, 1453-55. There 
are two leaves from the “Recuyell of the 
Histories of Troye,” printed by William 
Caxton, probably at Bruges about 1474, the 
first book printed in the English language. 
The first complete Bible in English is the 
Coverdale, 1535. No perfect copy is extant 
but the exhibition contains one of the 
library’s two excellent copies, both of which 
have been supplied with facsimile leaves 
for those missing. The first book printed 
in America in the English language is the 
“Bay Psalm Book,” 1640. The first book 
in Roman type, printed by Nicholas Jenson 
(Venice, 1470), is a beautiful specimen of 
the printer’s art, entitled, “De Preparatione 
Evangelica,” written by Pamphilus Euse- 
bius. The first book in Italic type, an imi- 
tation of Petrarch’s manuscripts, is a Vir- 
gil by Aldus, Venice, 1501. The inventor 
of stereotyping was William Ged, and the 
book in which he first employed the new 
method is entitled “C, Crispi Sallusti Belli 
Catilinarii et Jugurthini Historie,” Edin- 
burgh, 1739. The first monthly magazine 
published in England was the Gentleman’s 
Journal: or the Monthly Miscellany, Lon- 
don, January, 169%. Benjamin Franklin 
established the first monthly magazine in 
English America, the General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle, Philadelphia, January, 








Correspondence. 


THE AZNEID TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: After ten years of forced labor in 
modern literature, I have at last been able 
to go back to the Afneid. It is twenty years 
since I left school, cocked and primed for 
the college entrance examination, and con- 
fident that what I did not know about the 





first six books was not worth knowing. All 
the trick lines had been scanned, the my- 
thology worked up, and in trochee, dactyl, 
synecdoche, indirect question and relative 
clause of characteristic there was no mys- 
tery for me. Such was my -Zneid twenty 
years ago—a text-book of Latin syntax and 
prosody—and such it is to the average 
boy of eighteen, to the shame of our schools 
be it said! Why don’t we all—we who have 
once drunk of this rich Latin poetry—go 
back in after years to revel in the stately 
verse, to tune ourselves afresh to the pitch 
of its noble lessons? “Quam multas nobis 
imagines non solum ad intuendum, verum 
etiam ad imitandum fortissimorum virorum 
expressas scriptores et Greci et Latini re- 
liquerunt!” (Pardon the Latin, Mr. Editor. 
I know there are still some of your readers 
who enjoy the flavor of the original.) 
Last summer, stretched out upon the 
sand, I read over the first six books—the 
narrative of the sea voyage of the Trojan 
exiles—and as I looked out across the bay 
it was easy to imagine the little ships of 
Eneas scudding through the blue waves 
of the Mediterranean, the water curling 
under the prows, and the Nymphs as escort. 
The last six books have been more appro- 
priately read these winter evenings before 
my study fire. For the A®neid is one of 
those matchless books of which Cicero 
might have said: “Delectant domi, non im- 
pediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregri- 
nantur, rusticantur.”” Here I have watched 
those hand-to-hand fights of the Rutulians, 
Latins, and Trojans for the possession of 
the fair Italian land; here I have sorrowed 
for the gallant men on either side who knew 
not what surrender was, but who, fighting 
to the last gasp, accepted the decree of 
Fate: 
Stat sua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vite: sed famam extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. 


Great souls they were, and worthy epic 
ancestors of those medi#va] knights who, 
when laid low, took communion of the 
greensward, uttered a last prayer for mercy 
to the Cross on their sword-hilt, and then— 
well, then their souls were borne off by 
the angels to the flowery fields of Paradise. 
There is a Christian Rome and a Pagan 
Rome; and there is a Christian Virgil and 
a Pagan Virgil. But whether we regard him 
as the wonder-working magician of me- 
diwval legend or as the court poet of Au- 
gustus, it is a joy to find that Virgil was 
a man with feelings and emotions like our 
own. Could anything be more exquisitely 
pathetic than Andromache’s tears over the 
boy Ascanius as he recalls to her by his 
face and bearing that little son of hers, 
the cherished replica of her lost Hector: 
O mihi sola mei super Astyanactis imago, 
Sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat; 
Et nune equali tecum pubesceret xvo. 


Yet, I do not recall that any teacher ever 
directed our attention to such lines as 
these, where the poet has stamped the 
image of a mother’s heart. 

The whole of the second, third, and fourth 
books should be read as a love story. The 
pageant of Dido’s broken heart has been 
trailed through the world’s classrooms for 
centuries; yet, the ministrations of sister 
Anna are as solicitous, the tragic grief of 
Dido is as poignant, and the easy faith- 
lessness of Afneas is as unpardonable as 
they ever were. For this Atneas, as I see 
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him to-day, is more admirable as a builder 
of empires than in the guise of a lover. 
This “Fate business” is a weak argument! 
You cannot clear your skirts of duty quite 
so easily nowadays. If the gods had kept 
their fingers out of it, ASneas would have 
tarried in Carthage and married Dido. Then, 
mayhap, Carthage and not Rome would have 
been the Eternal City. Ah! but in that case 
we should have had no Virgil and no 
JEneld. And so I put down my book and 
fall to thinking of all we should have miss- 
ed if there had been no Rome. 

A. C. Benson has written nothing more 
to my fancy than his remarks in “The 
Schoolmaster”’: 

To omit intellectual enjoyment from our 
programme, to pass over one of the strong- 
est of boyish faculties, seems to me the 


kind of mistake that will be regarded some 
years hence as both pitiable and ludicrous. 


I thought of these words when I came to 
the Trojan games in the fifth book. It is 
counted a hard bit of translation, and an 
examiner is apt to include a passage from 
it in his paper. But how easily a boy’s 
interest could be aroused in the outcome of 
the “events’’ as they are run off on sea 
and land! What fierce contests, what heart- 
breaking finishes! Would it not be a fairer 
test of the boy’s knowledge and apprecia- 
tion to ask for his comment upon the con- 
duct of this classic ‘“‘meet’’? I can fancy 
that eyes would brighten when they fell 
upon such a question. So little human in- 
terest is expected from our Latin teachers. 
It would be so easy for them to rouse us, if 
they would give us at times just a little 
literary appreciation. 

After the sixth book, it was all new to 
me. There is a great deal of fighting—too 
much for one who is sated with medizval 
swashbucklery and tournaments. I am not 
sure that Virgil can describe a fight any 
better than the French epic poets. Prob- 
ably he did not know so much about it at 
first hand; for if the middle age writers 
speak with authority about anything, it is 
about fighting. I like Virgil better when he 
descends to the intimate details of personal 
emotions. It may be heresy to say so, but I 
am a layman, and may speak as I feel. My 
sympathy for the helpless, the bereaved, 
the defeated, the slain, is far more intense 
than my share in the thrill of victory and 
dominion. There is a wonderful simplicity 
and domesticity in the picture of “poor 
Evander” and his little city. Like the Cid’s 
father, Evander laments his inability to de- 
fend himself: old age has robbed him of 
his sometime strength; he must place the 
defence of his honor in the hands of his 
son, Pallas. The depth of the old man’s 
love for his son is measured by the cling- 
ing embrace at separation, the prayers to 
the gods, and the swoon in which the in- 
terview is ended. 

I trust it will not sound morbid to say 
that there is nothing better in the poem 
than the death scenes and the emotions 
which are their inevitable accompaniment. 
No more dignified attitude in the presence 
of death can be found than the stoic calm 
of these old warriors as they answer the 
last summors. Antenor, for example, 

coelumque 

Adspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 


For a parallel, we think of Roland dying 
@t Ronceval and harking back to douce 
France. Or again, the declaration of Tur- 





nus, who, according to his lights, like Saint 

Paul, had fought the good fight and could 

say without boasting: 

Descendam, magnorum haud umquam 
avorum. 

In fact, these last six books are full of 
wisdom for the living as well as of inspira- 
tion for the dying. Anchises in his prophecy 
to £neas, bids him be ever true to the 
principles of his ancestors: to spare the 
weak, to hand out lilies, to fight the proud, 
and to keep within wise limits. What more 
might Rome not have been, had she heark- 
ened in her later days to such counsel? And 
shall not we heed it in our day and genera- 
tion? For each of us, like A®neas, may still 
be said to be 


Attollens humero famamque et fata nepotum. 


indignus 


7Eneas, at least, never forgot the injunc- 
tion, for he passed on the words to Ascan- 
ius; 
Tu facito, mox cum matura adoleverit aectas, 
Sis memor et te, animo repetentem exempla 
tuorum, 
Et pater Aeneas et avunculus excitet Hector. 
And so Virgil was able to make this love 
of country, this stoic defiance of misfor- 
tune, these multifarious strifes and pas- 
sions, live on eternally through all the 
flotsam and jetsam of later literature. He 
has made good his promise to keep alive 
by his song the memory of his heroes: 
Si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies umquam memori vos eximet aevo. 
To us, too, the injunction comes, not in a 
narrow sense to decorate the graves of our 
defenders, but to cherish warm the lesson 
of their death: 
Egregias animas, quae sanguine nobis 
Hance patriam peperere suo, decorate supremis 
Muneribus. 
WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT. 
Haverford College, Pa., March 8. 





THE HANGING OF ANIMALS ON A GAL. 
LOWS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Toward the end of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, there was a certain German, 
Count Miimppelgart, who, being of an in- 
quiring mind and restless disposition, set 
forth in 1592 to visit England and its 
great Queen. He gained his object; and 
immortality in addition. In him, Charles 
Knight detected “the Garmaine Duke’’ ana 
“the cosen garmombles” of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” in the Quarto of 1602. 
Halliwell followed up with ardor this con- 
jecture of Knight, and discovered so many 
references in the play, all tending to prove 
that Doctor Caius and Sir Hugh Evans have 
in mind this Count Miimppelgart (who, in 
1593, became the “‘Duke of Wiirttemberg’’) 
that he deems “the way in which [this con- 
jecture] is unravelled’”’ to be ‘‘one of the 
most curious circumstances, in its way, in 
Shakespearean criticism.” Staunton refuses 
to follow Knight and Halliwell, but his 
argument is weakened by his confusing the 
Dukes of Wirtemberg. He mistook the son 
for the father. 

“His Serene Highness, Prince, and Lord, 
Lord Frederick, Duke of Wiirttemberg and 
Teckh, Count Miimppelgart, Lord of Heid- 
enheim, Knight of the two ancient Orders, 
of St. Michael in France, and of the Garter 
in England in 1592” (thus is he designated 





on the title page of his travels), was really 
a noteworthy man; albeit the persistence 
with which, for tenyears, he pestered Queen 
Elizabeth to confer the Garter on him, was 
surely worthy of a better cause.* His as- 
sumption of that honor in the foregoing list 
of his titles is a grace snatched beyond the 
bounds of truth; but, to be perfectly fair, 
I should add that it is printed in very, very 
small type, as though to minimize the un- 
truth. His investiture did not occur till 
1604, after Blizabeth’s death. In all his 
travels—he visited Switzerland and Italy, 
as well as England—he was accompanied 
by a private secretary, whose duty it was 
to keep a journal of his lord’s wander- 
ings. During his travels in England, this 
secretary was Jacob Rathgeb, or Rathge- 
ben—the Germans of aforetime had an un- 
comfortable way of declining proper names; 
in the present instance “Rathgeben” is 
preceded grammatically by a “‘von.’’ To the 
honest Jacob’s account of his master’s Eng- 
lish journey, we are almost incalculably in- 
debted for details of English manners and 
customs, nowhere else, I believe, to be 
found. On the return home of the duke, 
Rathgeb’s journal was published as an ac- 
count of a “‘bathing-trip’’—a stroke of hu- 
mor so mirthful as to need an explanation. 
On the return voyage from England, the 
ship Sambson encountered a storm so fu- 
rious that all gave themselves up for lost; 
and small wonder, when the captain, the 
pilot, and the sailors became so tired that 
they all threw themselves down on the deck 
in any corner they could find. Three times 
his Serene Highness and all the passengers 
sat up to their waists in water. Herein lies 
the joke of the title-page; for a day and a 
night the trip was one prolonged bath. 

Amid the mass of details in this volume, 
there is one trifling item which may prove 
afresh that Shakespeare is always exactly 
right. On p. 24 recto (my copy is dated 1604, 
and is, I believe, the second edition) we 
read as follows: 

At midday your Highness had dinner at 
a pleasant little village called Winsello 
[Winslow], and by night at Bethore [Bed- 
ford?]. Between these two places there is 
chiefly a sandy plain or heath where are 
many wild rabbits, not confined in gardens, 
but running free, so that fifty or sixty of 
all colours are seentogether, but run quick- 
ly into their burrows. In such regions they 
catch wild-cats, polecats, or birds of prey 
which harm the rabbits. All these, after 
having been skinned, are hung on a gal- 
lows, as they do wolves. 

Here we have an authority for Gratia- 
no’s address to Shylock: 

Thy currish spirit 
Gouern'’d a Wolfe, who hang’d for humane slaugh- 
ter, 
Euen from the gallowes did his fell soule fleet. 
iv, 4, 141. 

In Shakespeare’s time, then, wolves were 
hanged on a gallows. We infer from the 
faithful Jacob that the wolves were hanged 
for killing rabbits; if this be so, a fortiori, 
would they be hanged for “human slaugh- 
ter,” which is Gratiano’s specific crime. 

I have just called Jacob “faithful’’; I va- 
ried the adjective from “honest,” which I 
used a few lines above. Can I cali him 
honest when, on p. 54 recto, in his sum- 
mary of the game in England, he says, 





*For our knowledge of this portion of his life, 
we are indebted to the truly admirable volume by 
W. B. Rye, ‘‘England as Seen by Foreigners,’’ 
London, 1865, p. lv. 
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no black wild-boars, nor any 
wolves, on this island.” For a second time 
Rathgeb confirms Shakespeare: ‘There is 
nothing but roguery to be found in vil- 
lanous man!” 


“There are 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


Wallingford, Pa., February 22. 


MORE NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. 


To 

SIR I hope that the following excerpts 
from the note-book of a young student of 
Shakespeare may prove of interest to Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe and to other Shakespeare 
scholars who may have read his letter in 
your issue of February 18, p. 163. I touch 
upon only two of the points which he raises. 

In the passage from “Twelfth Night” (iii, 
1, 21): 

Clown But, indeed, words are 
very rascals, since bonds disgraced them. 

Violet. Thy reason, man? 

Clown. Troth, sir, I can yield you none 
without words; and words are grown s0 
false, I am loath to prove reason with 
them. 


THE EpItoR oF THE NATION: 


I favor the meaning “contract” for the 
word “bond,” and would compare “Philas- 
ter,” v, 3, where Dion includes in his 
curses the following: 

May they know no language but that gib- 
berish they prattle to their parcels, unless 
it be the goatish Latin they write in their 
bonds: and may they write that false, and 
lose their debts. 

As for the old-time practice of hanging 
animals which had offended against the 
law, I can cite sundry passages from 
Shakespeare and his contemporary dram- 
atists to confirm it. In particular it would 
appear that sheep-stealing was a crime 
punishable by hanging, and that the punish- 
was meted out to man and beast 
alike. Note in “Much Ado About Nothing” 
(ii, 3, 79): 

Benedict. An he had been a dog that 
should have howled thus, they would have 
hanged him. 


ment 


and /bid (iii, 3, 60): 


Verges. You have been always called a 
merciful man, partner. 

Dogberry. Truly; I would not hang a 
dog by my will, much more a man who hath 
any honesty in him. 
furthermore Ben Jonson’s “Ev- 
(iii, 1): 

Puntarvolo. If thou losest my dog, thou 
shalt die a dog’s death; I will hang thee. 


and “Philaster” (iv, 1): 


Dion. Oh, he’s a precious lime-hound; 
turn him loose upon the pursuit of a lady, 
and if he lose her, hang him up i’ th’ slip. 


and “Rule a Wife and Have a Wife” (v, 4): 
taken i’ 


Compare 
ery Man Out of His Humour” 


Perez. How like a sheepbiting rogue, 
the manner, 
And ready for the halter, dost thou look now! 


Thou hanging look, thou scurvy thing! 
Louis N. FEIPEL. 


hast a 


Annapolis, Md., February 20 





“WIT, WHITHER WILT?” 


To THE EprTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: With regard to Dr. W. J. Rolfe’s 
comment in your issue of February 18 on 
the phrase, “Wit, whither wilt?” (‘As 
You Like It” iv, i, 168), I would call at- 
tention to the fact that “The Shirburn 
Ballads” (Clarendon Press, 1907), pp. 268f., 
contains a complete ballad beginning: 

Wit, 


whither wilt thow? woe is mee! 





alwayes musinge, fye for shame! 
Sorrye I am the same to see, 
that love hath brough[(t] the out of frame— 
Out of frame and temper, too; 
This can Love and fancye doo! 
Out of frame and temper, too; 
This can love and fancy doo! 


In my review of the book for the Nation 
(April 25, 1907, p. 385), I remarked on the 
confirmation of Malone’s impression which 
this ballad gives. 

The application of the phrase in the 
song whose first two lines (in slightly 
varying forms) Robert Greene and Thom- 
as Adams have preserved appears to have 
been different from that which we find 
in the Shirburn ballad. To be sure, the 
fragment is too brief to make this cer- 
tain. It is possible, however, that the 
phrase having become popular as the be- 
ginning of one ballad was afterwards used 
for others. J. DouGLAS BRUCE. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, February 20. 


SCHOOLGIRLS IN SHAKESPEARE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Dr. W. J. Rolfe, in a letter in your 
issue of February 18, p. 163, raises a ques- 
tion as to Shakespeare's allusions to school- 
girls, in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and ‘‘Measure for Measure.”’ May it not be 
that Shakespeare did not have in mind Eng- 
lish customs, but rather certain passages 
in early or classical authors whom he had 
read either in the original or in transla- 
tion? For example, in Martial’s epigrams, 
ix, 68, we read: 

Quid tibi ludi scelerate magister, 
Invisum pueris virginibusque caput? 


nobiscum est, 


In the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, ix, oc- 
curs this passage: 

Ad haec ultima pistoris illa uxor, sub- 
jiciens, Quidni? inquit, novi diligenter, 
Areten meam condiscipulam memoras. 

The “Golden Ass” of Apuleius had been 
translated into English by W. Adlington as 
early as 1566. JOSEPH DE PEROTT. 

Worcester, Mass., February 22. 





RIGHTS AND LEFTS IN SLIPPERS. 


TO THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the Nation of February 18. Dr. W. 
J. Rolfe speaks of the eighteenth century 
editors being mystified by the reference in 
“King John” to the tailor. 

Standing on slippers which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 

That nearsighted Dr. Johnson should say 
“Shakespeare seems to have confounded 
his shoes with his gloves” is comprehen- 
sible; but that men with ordinary vision 
should “suggest that ancient slippers 
might possibly be very different from 
modern ones” or “quote from writers be- 
tween 1580 and 1797 to prove that shoes 
in former times were often rights and 
lefts” seems passing strange, when the 
marble effigies on old tombs in the cathed- 
rals so often have such shoes. It first 
struck my eye in one of the northern ca- 
thedrals: I noticed that the fashion wag 
not universal, but would vary with the 
towns, on tombs of the same age. 
J. C. NEAVE. 


Cincinnati, February 21 





THE ANCESTRY OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent, “A. R. W.,” 
asks, in your issue of December 24 last, 
what grounds I have for the “‘amazing”’ as- 
sertion that Charlemagne’s descent, on the 
paternal side, was Latin. I am happy to 
oblige him. 

The family of Ferreolus was a great fam- 
ily of Senatorial rank in Narbonnese Gaul, 
under the Roman Empire, and the Ferreo- 
lus of the fifth century was estab!ished at 
Narbonne itself. His son, Ansbert, was 
attached to the palace (in what capacity 
we are not told), and was the father of 
Arnoald, whose son was the St. Arnulph 
Bishop of Metz, contemporary of St. Augus- 
tine, the Apostle of England, and of Greg- 
ory the Great and one of the chief figures 
of the end of the sixth century in Gaul. 
The descent of the Carolingians from St. 
Arnulph is common knowledge—his son, An- 
segius, was the father of Pepin of Heristal, 
whose son, Charles Martel, was the father 
of Pepin the Short, and the grandfather 
of Charlemagne. It is all quite clear and 
simple. Charlemagne was the representa- 
tive in the eighth century of the old 
Roman noble family of Ferreolus, just as 
Lord Salisbury was the representative in 
the nineteenth century of the old Tudor 
noble family of Cecil. 

For St. Arnulph’s descent let me refer 
“A. R. W.” to “Vita Clodulfi,” a Carolin- 
gian document incorporated in the acts 
of the Benedictine order (II. p. 1044), and 
published, I think, by Pertz (who comments 
on it), and certainiy by the Bollandists, un- 
der the date of June 8. This gives us Ar- 
noald as the father of Arnulph and Ansbert 
as the father of Arnoald, and is confirmed 
by manuscripts, Paris 5294, and manuscripts 
St. Germain 440. The “Vita Firmini” which 
“A R. W.” will find in the Bollandists 
under October (Vol. V., p. 640) gives us 
Ferreolus as the father of Ansbert and his 
brothers. There are, of course, Many con- 
firmatory documents, such as the three 
manuscripts, Carolingian genealogies of 
London, Munich, and Vienna, the “Vita 
Ferreoli” (Boll: supplement to January 4), 
the “Vita S. Goerici’ (Boll: Sept. 19), 
manuscripts, Paris, 8303, the Metrical Gen- 
ealogy, published by Pertz (Scriptores: IL., 
p. 308-312), etc., ete.; all of which reinforce 
the filiation of the family. 

I can quite understand the “amazement” 
of “A. R. W.” In Protestant societies the 
long transition of the empire from a Pagan 
to a Catholic polity must be very bewilder- 
ing, and I look back myself with some 
amusement to the highly imaginative the- 
ory of “Period I,” which I was taught at 
Oxford, and at the time devoutly believed: 
anyhow, Charlemagne’s paternal stock 
was civilized and not barbaric. It is a 
small point, but quite fixed by this time. 

H. BELLOc. 

Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham, England, Jan- 

uary 17. 





MEMORIAL TO “OQUIDA.” 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: It is desired to bring to more gen- 
eral notice in this country the project of 
the memorial to “Ouida” (Louise de la 
Ramée) in her birthplace, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Suffolk, England. Funds have beer 
collected in Italy, her home for many 
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years, and in England, and contributions 
have generously flowed in, but about $500 
is still lacking to the sum required for 
the proposed memorial, and it is felt that 
opportunity should be given to those in 
the United States, who may be interest- 
ed, to lend their aid. Surely there must 
be among us many who, even failing in 
admiration for Ouida as a writer of fiction, 
may still feel drawn toward her as an 
ever active worker in the cause of animal 
protection, and may care to aid in perpet- 
uating the memory of the lover of horses 
and dogs in the appropriate manner pro- 
posed; namely, the erection of a drinking 
fountain by the roadside for the benefit 
of all passing beasts. It is to be placed 
at a much-frequented cross-roads outside 
the town, and near the cottage where Ouida 
was born. A number of prominent English 
men and women have been active in this 
project; Lord Curzon has written the in- 
seription. Any one who may feel disposed 
to help the work, by ever so small a sum, 
niay send contributions direct to the chair- 
man of the Ouida Memorial Committee, G. 
Milner-Gibson-Cullum, F. S. A., Hardwick 
House, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, England; 
yr, for convenience, to the undersigned, 
who will forward remittances to their des- 
tination. 
(Miss) 
Meadville, Pa., February 23. 


KATHERINE RENEE CoKTAZzO. 





THE TROUBLE WITH THE PH.D. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The editorial, “The Ph.D. Again,” 
in your issue of February 11, provokes a 
frank expression from one of the group you 
were discussing. I may say that I am a 
“doctor” of some fifteen years’ standing of 
au institution at the very front of the few 
that you place in the first rank of the 
universities in this country conferring that 
degree. From my experience as a student, 
from my work as teacher since then, and 
from my continued observation of my com- 
rades, I think you are justified in using 
such terms as “disrepute,” “scandalous,” 
‘grotesquely incompetent,’’ when you are 
describing the different conditions. Even 
more heartily do I agree with you in your 
condemnation of one-half of our theses as 
valueless. With the aid of my perspective 
judgment on my own, I am inclined to put 
the ban as high as 90 per cent. 

I cannot see any hope from the modi- 
fications of the course that you mention 
as having been proposed. I seriously doubt 
whether the writing of good English can 
be taught, but if so, it can be done only 
by actual authors who have command of 
style. Very few such are in the educa- 
tional field. They find much better com- 
pensation or more congenial employment 
in connection with periodicals or publish- 
ing houses. Another degree, the “non-re- 
search,” would complicate the case with- 
out any compensating advantages that I 
can see. It would be looked on as either 
above or below the present “doctorate” 
and hence would be productive of jealousy, 
envy, antagonism, and with our tendency 
to extremes, the superior one would soon 
become the goal for all. One would absorb 
the distinguishing features of the other, 
and leave it as formless as the A.M. is now, 
the final result being a longer course. Nor, 
to my mind, would much good come from 
compulsory work in the educational 





department. Generally, so far as I know, 
the instructors in pedagogy so-called have 
not served a solid probation as genuine 
teachers, but have stepped from the stu- 
dent’s chair to the lecturer’s stand with 
perhaps an intermission of two or three 
years only. The suggested remedies, as it 
appears to me, would only add to the bot- 
tom cause of all the trouble. 

The fundamental fault, in my opinion, is 
very plain, that the universities do not 
shape means to ends. As you quote from 
the Chicago University circular, the bulk 
of us are teachers—in college and secondary 
school. We should get guidance for that 
career, but we do not. We cannot until a 
different standard is adopted for filling the 
university chairs. The most of the staff 
have all trod the same route, that of grad- 
uation as ‘“doctor,”’ appointment to the 
lower grade, thence gradual promotion. 
They have virtually never taught, as lec- 
turing does not come under that category. 
They can direct only over the same trail 
they have followed, and consequently all of 
us are instructed with the unconscious ex- 
pectation of the same destiny. So far re- 
moved is this training from the actualities 
of life outside, that we naturally delude 
ourselves into fancying that our poor dull 
monographs are of worth, or we blunder 
when we have to take charge of a class- 
room. As I look behind and around me at 
the teaching of history, my own subject, in 
our universities, it seems an unreal at- 
mosphere in which are constantly exchang- 
ed such terms as “manuscripts,” ‘“‘docu- 
ments,” “sources,” “primary data,” “‘ju- 
dicial attitude,” “exhaustive investigation,” 
“original material,” ‘scientific history,” 
“addition to knowledge,” etc., as if we are 
to ignore human nature when we study the 
past. If some of us emerge from this fan- 
tastic wonderland with our heels in the air 
and our heads downward, are we to blame? 
I must confess that I had visions of ex- 
tensive research into dim corners of his- 
tory and the production of volumes that 
should “widen the realms of the known.” 
My ambition kept me at the task, and I 
have written enough to get my name in 
several of the most dignified biographical 
dictionaries, but my comfortable salary, 
furnishing food and raiment and the means 
for summer trips in this country and 
abroad, has come from daily teaching. For 
this useful vocation, which is besides both 
remunerative and enjoyable, I got substan- 
tially no preparation from my preceptors. 
On the other hand, I believe I should have 
failed instead of succeeded if I had not 
had some helpful experience before going to 
the university. Among those who were not 
blessed with this balance wheel, I am 
never surprised to learn of reckless ex- 
perimeptation with immature pupils. 

I cannot credit my position to my Ph.D., 
as the most of my colleagues never went 
beyond the A.B., thus saving themselves 
three or four years of hard work, and the 
aitendant expense. But in spite of the loss 
of time and money for me, I am glad I won 
the degree, to prove to myself the hollow- 
ness of it in many instances if nothing 
more. Besides, unpractical as the environ- 
ment was I got a breadth and firmness of 
grasp that I could have hardly obtained 
otherwise. A general course of reading and 
study would not impart the fibre and tendon 
that the striving for a definite goal would. 
If while leading me along this clear-cut 





road, my instructors had been able, only 
incidentally, to show me the main direction 
and difficulties of the path I was already 
headed for, I could have progressed in 
months what it took me years to do. I 
would not have them give up their high 
ideals of research, but pay more attention to 
fitting their students for the life ahead, not 
in the rigid drill fashion of the normal 
school but in the comprehensive manner of 
a great scholar who preserves the attitude 
of a teacher of embryo teachers. I would 
not have the structure of the course changed 
much but I would have the character of the 
men in charge of it changed radically. 


H. D. 
February 24. 


THE SITE OF MEROE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the issue of the Nation for Feb- 
ruary 18, p. 179, I find an announcement 
that Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford “has dis- 
covered the true site of the ancient city of 
Meroe”; further that “the ancient remains 
found and identified [italics mine] by Pro- 
fessor Sayce are about three miles from 
Kabushia Station, near Shendi, which is 
half-way between Khartum and Atbara’”’; 
and finally, that “the identification [italics 
mine] was made possible by the discovery of 
the great wall of inner defences, and the 
remains of the temple of Amon mentioned 
by Strabo, etc.” 

In the autumn of 1906 the University of 
Chicago Egyptian Expedition made a com- 
plete and exhaustive epigraphic survey of 
the monuments surviving at the place now 
reported to have been “discovered” and 
“identified” by Professor Sayce. In my re- 
port on that work (“The Monuments of 
Sudanese Nubia,” Chicago, 1908, pp. 5-14) at 
Meroe, the identification of the place as 
Meroe is accepted as an established fact 
long known. The energetic Frenchman 
Cailliaud, who visited the city on his Nile 
voyage (1819-1822), at once recognized it as 
Meroe (see his ““Voyage a Méroé,’’ texte, 
II, pp. 146 ff.), and has left us a plan show- 
ing three temples (ibid, planches, II, 150), 
one of which is, of course, that seen by 
Professor Sayce, unless his be a fourth 
temple, discovered during our work there 
and mentioned in my report (p. 5). In 
1844, Lepsius spent some time at the place, 
always recognizing it as Meroe (see his 
“Briefe aus Aegypten, Aethiopien und der 
Sinai-Halbinsel”’); and its identity has 
never been questioned. Your correspondent 
is entirely in error, in stating that the 
ancient site of the city “had hitherto been 
placed near the temples of Naga, about 
twenty-five miles inland from the Nile.” 

It must be supposed that in transmitting 
the account to or from London, some news- 
paper correspondent has misunderstood 
Professor Sayce’s report of his visit at 
Meroe. JAMES HENRY BREASTED. 

University of Chicago, February 20. 


[Our correspondent informs us that the 
note was based on a Reuter dispatch.— 
Ep. NATION.) 





THE BASIS OF FAITH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I say a few words upon the 
subject of your article of January 28 en- 
titled “‘No Refuge but in Truth’’? Possibly 
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a somewhat different statement of the the- 
ological problem will help to illustrate the 
position of at least some of those whom 
you say you “urge as our spiritual guides 
to face the truth boldly,” and who have 
at least tried to think out to an issue the 
deep problems of life. 

To such there is no more question about 
the Bible. The dogma of canonicity, as anu 
a vriori assumption, is gone forever. 
Whatever conclusion we may come to as 
to the position of the Bible in the world’s 
literature, it will be reached as the result 
of induction and accepted as a corollary 
of our faith. But to the inquirer the books 
of the Old and New Testaments stand ab- 
solutely on a par with any other historic 
document, to be used under the canons of 
historic research in the judgment of the 
events which they narrate, more particu- 
larly those told in the Gospels. Even 
Bishop Lightfoot, when he published his 
monumental work on the Apostolic Fathers, 
tacitly recognized that for the student of 
Christianity the line of the canon had ban- 
ished. 

What principles do we then contend for? 
I assume, we contend for two truths, abso- 
lutely necessary to life: the belief in a 
loving God, and the belief in immortality. 
It will help to clarify the situation if we 
realize that these are the essential truths 
for which religion stands; that without 
these ‘‘the Christian ideal of character” 
will not only be “seriously challenged,”’ 
but will be lost to mankind. This is, of 
course, denied by some, and here is our 
first crux. 

Thomas Huxley was one of those who 
repudiated this dependence of morality up- 
on religion. Just after he had lost his 
child, he wrote to Charles Kingsley that 
when at the funeral the officiating clergy- 
man read the sentence, ‘““What advantageth 
it me if the dead rise not? Let us eat and 
drink; for to-morrow die,” he could 
have laughed out. It seemed to him prepos- 
terous that the dignity of man’s life should 
rest upon his immortality. Eighteen cen- 
turies separate St. Paul from Huxley. The 
former would to-day be classed as igno- 
rant, he knew nothing of science; Huxley 
stood at the summit of modern intellectual 
and scientific culture. Yet, not all our 
admiration for the achievements of modern 
ean efface the conviction that the 
saw deeper into the realities of 
the modern scientist. We may 
safely leave our case for the dependence 
of morality upon religious belief where 
St. Paul left it. Were it possible that the 
belief in God and in a future life should 
die out among men, what would 
result? Morality would gradually lose its 
power. Its place would be taken by cun- 
ning, craft, subtlety as guiding principles 
of life, those qualities which give the reins 
to selfishness, but in a manner preserve 
appearances. And the end—who can tell 
what stage above the truths society would 
find its new equilibrium? 

The belief in a good God and in a future 
life are not distinctively Christian arti- 
cles of faith. What, then, does Christianity 
claim as its own? As I have said, it is a 
question of certain events alleged to have 
occurred. These events constitute a revela- 
tion. Christianity is a revealed religion, if 
it is anything. Its revelation is not a 
book or code of laws, but a Person. In 
behalf of this Person an extraordinary 


we 


science 
apostle 
life than 


utterly 





claim is made; He made it Himself. This 
claim presents itself to our reason for its 
justification. Into the question enter va- 
rious elements, among which, I make bold 
to say, miracle has both a legitimate and 
necessary place. The question, however, is 
a very personal one, as it touches the most 
delicate springs of character. We stand 
here upon sacred ground, and it is unneces- 
sary in this place to pursue the inquiry fur- 
ther. It is rather the bearing of revealed 
religion upon the truths of a loving God 
and immortality that we wish here to keep 
in mind. The philosopher may reason him- 
self into a belief in God and immortality, 
but to most of us weak mortals the longing 
for faith, the desire to believe in the reality 
of the soul’s aspirations, which Nature so 
often seems to mock at, finds its satisfac- 
tion only from One who spoke with au- 
thority. Robert Browning’s Rabbi Ben 
Ezra expresses the difference in his match- 
less way: 
So the all-great were the all-loving, too. 


I am writing under the shadow of perhaps 
the greatest calamity the world has ever 
known. A nurse who took care of the in- 
jured in Naples tells me that a man who 
was brought to them wounded, all of whose 
relations had been killed, refused to re- 
ceive comfort. They might save their 
pains, he told them; as soon as he got out 
of the hospital he would blow his brains 
out. Life was too terrible; to believe in a 
loving God, when such things happened, was 
impossible. Have not many felt the dis- 
tressing question calling for an answer? 
And have not many also thankfully turned 
from the dark mystery to One who trod this 
earth in bygone years, who spake as never 
man spake, the doctrine of whose Divinity 
fashions itself into two words, full of com- 
fort: He knew. 

What animates us, then, isthe same ideal 
that has animated prophets and seers since 
the world began. The struggle for Chris- 
tianity is the struggle for the spirituality 
of life against the allied forces of ma- 
terialism and superstition. That in this 
struggle the principle “No refuge but in 
truth" should prevail will seem to most of 
truism hardly worth wasting many 
L. HENRY SCHWAB. 


us a 
words over. 


Rome, February 11. 


TRAINING FOR CONSULAR SERVICE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: At the suggestion of the Industrial 
Club of Chicago, Frank O. Lowden of Illi- 
nois, a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, has introduced a bill 
to provide for a college, under government 
auspices, for the education of future con- 
culs. Provision is made for a course of 
four years, in modern languages, political 
economy, law, geography, and other 
branches suitable for aspirants to the ser- 
vice, who are to be nominated by Congress- 
men as are cadets at the military and naval 
colleges. It is said that such a measure 
meets with the approval of Mr. Root. I sug- 
gest a scheme which will accomplish the 
same result, and at infinitely less expense, 
by simply giving direction to the 
use of means already in _ existence. 
In this country we waste far too 
much money in the cause of ed- 
ucation upon brick and mortar and in the 





duplication of intellectual effort. It would 
be an easy matter to make it the duty of 
an officer of the Department of State to 
study the lists of courses offered by our 
colleges and universities, to select in the 
offering of each institution such courses as 
would afford a proper training for the 
consular service, and to advise students of 
such courses. A bulletin could be issued 
describing the work offered in various col- 
leges, and the officer I suggest could make 
periodical visits to seats of learning and 
give lectures to students, who are always 
keen to learn of possible occupations; the 
colleges would readily welcome such public 
lectures and invite the lecturer to speak 
before courses which give training suited 
to the service. His advice might profit- 
ably be printed in the catalogue or the 
announcement of courses, and be spread by 
freshman advisers. He could keep his eye 
on promising students, who at graduation 
might be offered situations or invited to 
take examinations looking to the consular 
service. 

Such an officer should be a man of great 
intelligence, knowledge, and savoir faire, 
but he could accomplish by his codperation 
with the universities a large service to the 
government and the business interests of 
the country, and this at a trifling expense. 
His work might take a far wider scope than 
the consular service, so that, as in England, 
many of the picked men of the universities 
might be called to government occupations. 
He could select for the consular service, at 
any rate, a body of picked youth far su- 
perior to that to be gathered in a college 
where the candidates were selected by the 
random methods likely to be employed by 
Congressmen, who would naturally look on 
the choice as a bit of welcome or unwel- 
come patronage. The men he would choose 
would be proved successes among all our 
academic youth; their education would cost 
the government nothing, whereas the stu- 
dents in a national college would probably 
get their training at the expense of the 
state, and this cost would be for both the 
successful and unsuccessful. 

Such a preparation as will make useful 
consular officers is already offered by some 
of our universities, and could readily be ar- 
ranged for by others. Harvard, for in- 
stance, could easily make training for the 
service a branch of her new School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

There is no need of special legislation to 
provide for such an office. Section 1753 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
and executive orders of President Roose- 
velt make ample provision. After once the 
work of proper coérdination and codpera- 
tion had been settled the office might run 
itself. W. F. Harris. 

Harvard University, February 19. 





AMERICAN FREE TRADE LEAGUE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Every day some one dolefully asks 
why it is that at hearings upon tariff re- 
vision many speak in support of protection; 
scarcely any one in opposition. The ques- 
tion is not hard to answer. Although those 
who desire high protective duties are the 
few, yet the interest of each is direct; al 
though those who are opposed are the 
many, yet the interest of each is indirect, 
if not less real. But in the aggregate the 
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benefits to be gained from free trade far 
outweigh the benefits that come from pro- 
tection. In order that these aggregate in- 
terests may be represented, organized ac- 
tion is essential. It is only through or- 
ganization that the special interests of the 
few can ever be made to give way to the 
larger interests of the many; and against 
organized action they must give way, 

The American Free Trade League is 
making an earnest effort to fill the need 
of such an organization. Will you assist, 
by the publication of this letter, in calling 
to the attention of as many of your read- 
ers as believe in the principles of free 
trade the fact that the league exists; and 
in urging them by becoming members to 
increase its strength, to the end that fu- 
ture tariff hearings may not be ez parte, 
and that statistics cited and arguments 
presented may not be sent broadcast over 
the United States without a question raised 
as to their accuracy and worth? 

CHARLES F. LOVEJOY. 
Acting Secretary, American Free Trade 
League. 
No.6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., February 18. 


LINCOLN AND THE NEGRO. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The following quotation from your 
editorial article of February 18, “The Negro 
Problem in Foreign Eyes,” in the opinion of 
some of your readers does injustice to Lin- 
coln, whose views on most subjects were 
much more sane than those of his follow- 
ers: 

For Lincoln to see those same poor black 
ereatures who swarmed about him when he 
reached Richmond after its fall, whose pa- 
thetic, hysterical joy over their savior 
from slavery he curbed with such wise and 
kindly advice—to see these fellow-citizens 
now set apart in trains, street cars, and all 
public places, by an iron caste, would appall 
the greatest apostle of democracy. 

In his opening speech at the fourth joint 
debate, Charleston, Ill., in 1858, Lincoln 
says: 

I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of 

bringing about in any way the social and 
political equality of the white and black 
races—that I am not, nor ever have been, 
in favor of making voters or jurors of 
negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold 
office, nor to intermarry with white people; 
and I will say in addition to this that there 
is a physical difference between the white 
and black races which I believe will forever 
forbid the two races living together on 
terms of social and political equality. And 
inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they 
do remain together there must be the posi- 
tion of superior and inferior, and I as much 
as any other man am in favor of having the 
superior position assigned to the white 
race. 
After reading this clearly expressed opinion 
—which one feels sure is shared by the great 
majority of us in all parts of the country— 
one doubts greatly if Lincoln would be “ap- 
palled” by the sights so feelingly described 
in your editorial. 

The extreme ante-bellum views of a few 
Southerners, and the negro worship which 
has attached to the Nation the nickname of 
the “color blind” journal, are equally ob- 
noxious to the settlement of the momentous 
race problem which faces this country. 

L. M. PASSANO. 

Boston, February 23. 





Notes. 


Lawrence Lewis has made a study of the 
advertising announcements in the original 
Spectator, which was one of the earliest 
magazines to carry them, and has written 
a book on the subject, which will be pub- 
lished this spring by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
under the title of “The Advertisements of 
the Spectator; being a study of the Litera- 
ture, History, and Manners of Queen Anne’s 
England as they are reflected therein, as 
well as an Illustration of the Origins o1 
the Art of Advertising, with an Appendix 
of representative Advertisements now for 
the first time reprinted.” Prof. George L. 
Kittredge furnishes an introduction. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a volume of 
essays by Prof. Guglielmo Ferrero, under 
the title of “Characters and Events of Ro- 
man History.” They are the lectures re- 
cently given by Professor Ferrero at the 
Lowell Institute and elsewhere. From the 
same publishers are to come at an early 
date “The Negro Problem—Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Solution,” by W. P. Pickett; “What 
Have the Greeks Done for Civilization,” by 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, and the “Memoirs of 
Baron Frénilly. 


Kipling’s new book, “With the Night 
Mail,” to be published soon by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., has for sub-title, “A story of 
2000 a. D., together with extracts from the 
contemporary magazine in which it appear- 
ed.” The main story tells of the aerial 
trip in postal packet, “162” from London to 
Quebec in one night. The accessories are 
advertisements of airships, rules of the air, 
and other such matter from a contemporary 
magazine. 

Two interesting volumes of memoirs are 
promised by John Lane Co.: “The Last 
Journals of Horace Walpole,” edited by A. 
F_ Steuart, and ‘““Maria Edgeworth and Her 
Circle in the Days of Bonaparte and Bour- 
bon,”’ by Constance Hill, who has written 
so entertainingly of Fanny Burney’s circle, 


Walter G. Travis is revising his book on 
“Practical Golf,” and Harper & Bros. 
promise the new edition in time for the 
spring revival of the game. 

A sixth series of “Shelburne Fssays,” by 
Paul E. More, comes from G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. In this volume there is a departure 
from the earlier issues, in so far as the 
essays, as shown by the sub-title, “Studies 
of Religious Dualism,” are connected in 
theme, and in fact form the links of a single 
argument. The subjects are: The Forest 
Philosophy of India, The Bhagavad Gité, 
St. Augustine, Pascal, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Bunyan, Rousseau, Socrates, The Apology, 
Plato. 

A “Vest-Pocket Guide to Paris,” com- 
piled by Leonard Williams, is published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. This little volume, 
only 3% inches by 2%, can be carried 
about without inconvenience and consulted 
without conspicuousness. The map is in 
sections arranged on successive pages. The 
ordinary sightseer will in this small com- 
pass find all that he needs. 

In “Some Southern Questions” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), William Alexander MacCorkle, 
late Governor of West Virginia, has brought 
together six public addresses on the race 
question, the elective franchise, Southern 
industrial development, and the attitude 





of Southern thought to the conditions and 
tendencies of the times. The chief impres- 
sion made by the book is that whenever 
Gov. MacCorkle speaks he gives his audi- 
ence a display of the pyrotechnic oratory 
for which the South was once famous. It 
Suggests the sparkling gush of a Roman 
candle, bombs of rhetoric popping forth 
in quick succession amid a haze of glowing 
diction. Nearly every page presents an ex- 
ample. We are asked to contemplate “a 
broken and impaired Constitution, which 
has unloosed from its Pandora’s box the 
foul vultures of coming woe, which are al- 
ways ready to flap their wings above the 
dying body of a free people.” Nevertheless, 
the South is all right: 

The will-o’-the-wisp and the glow-worm 

light our flag at night under the palms 
of Florida, and by day its folds are touch- 
ed by the sweet airs ladened witn the in- 
cense of the orange and magnolia. 
Still, there may be trouble ahead. “Along 
the shores of the Pacific will boil with 
fervid heat the great caldron of the world’s 
selfishness and greed.” Therefore, it be- 
hooves us to be careful. 

In this solemn hour, when you are booted 

and spurred and ready ro face this crisis 
in your country’s life and this epoch in 
the world’s history, I implore you to cher- 
ish in your inmost heart the true ideals of 
the republic. 
Fortunately, we are well equipped for any 
ordeal, for “here are the most exalted civ- 
ilization, the purest Christianity, the most 
advanced science, the most absolute civil 
freedom which the world ever saw.” In- 
deed, it is well for the world that this 
should be so, for “under the earth-hunger 
of to-day justice among the nations can 
only relume her torch from the shrine of 
virtue glowing in the heart of the great 
Republic of the West.” Incidentally it ap- 
pears that Gov. MacCorkle favors “broad 
political liberty for the negro,”’ while no 
one can “adhere to absolute social and ra- 
cial separation” more earnestly than he 
does. He thinks a large navy desirable 
and he believes that ‘Manila can easily be- 
come, and will become, the distributing 
centre of the Eastern World.”” But he 
thinks the powers which the Federal gov- 
ernment hasassumed in the Interstate Com- 
merce act are extremely dangerous. Al- 
though Gov. MacCorkle’s oratorical style 
may belong to a past age, his political 
views are decidedly modern. His account 
of them exhibits him as a Southern im- 
perialist of the school of Stephen B. El- 
kins. 

“Modern Constitutions” (University of 
Chicago Press) is a collection of the fun- 
damental laws of twenty-two countries, 
with historical and bibliographical notes, by 
Walter Fairleigh Dodd. The work is well 
done and it supplies conveniences for which 
students of political institutions will be 
grateful. In addition to the constitutions 
of European countries and those of the 
Federal governments established in the 
British Empire, the work includes those 
of Mexico and three South American coun- 
tries. Japan is the only representative of 
the Orient, but current events indicate that 
it will not stand alone in future editions 
of this work. It is safe to say that the 
present century will witness a great expan- 
sion of the area of constitutional law. 


A second edition has been issued of Prof. 
Frank M. Anderson’s “Constitutions and 
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other Select Documents Illustrative of the 
History of France” (Minneapolis: The H. 
W. Wilson Co.). The work covers the pe- 
riod 1789-1907, and in view of the influence 
which France has had upon the social and 
political reconstruction of Europe during 
the past century, it may be fairly regarded 
as a key to modern history. The new mat- 
ter in this edition has been judiciously se- 
lected. It includes important documents 
relating to the recent separation of church 
and state in France. 


“India through the Ages” (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), by Flora Annie Steel, is a pictur- 
esque sketch of the history of the country 
the earliest times to the Great Mu- 
It has this attraction that the author, 
the land, is thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit. Evidently she is 
also familiar with the early literature of 
India. While the book is not easy reading— 
se much is compressed into a single small 
volume—it will be to many a revelation of 
ages and people full of interest and ro- 
mance. The numerous stories of chivalrous 
and patriotic deeds with which the narra- 
tive is lightened bring out vividly the per- 
sonality of Indian men and women of past 
days worthy to rank with the world’s he- 
roes. Babar, the founder of the Mogul Em- 
pire, for who was poet, painter, 
musician, astronomer, who knew “the names 
and habits of every animal, bird and beast,” 
who left to posterity an autobiography of 
himself, his thoughts, his acts, his failures, 
his successes, of high value as an histori- 
cal record, and who at the same time was 
a great warrior when his teens— 
where can his paralle] be found in classic 
or modern history? The chief interest of 
the history lies naturally in the first two 
of the three parts into which the work is 
divided, the ancient and middle ages; the 
account of the third or modern age is dis- 
appointing. It is little else than a state- 
ment of facts in which emphasis is laid 
more upon the mistakes of the English gov- 
ernors-general than upon the good they 
accomplished. But it affords abundant evi- 
that the British rule brought peace 
to a land which had been for centuries des- 
olated by wars and massacres. Help in 
tracing the course of the events narrated 
is to be found in the seven maps of the 
country at different periods from 231 B. c. 
to the present time. 
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“Daybreak in Turkey” (Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press), by James L. Barton, D.D., is 
an eminently timely and readable statement 
ef the various causes which have brought 
about the present conditions in the Otto- 
man Empire. There is a personal touch 
throughout which adds much to its interest; 
for the writer has been engaged in mis- 
sionary work in Turkey, and for the last 
fourteen years as foreign secretary of the 
American Board has been in constant com- 
munication with intelligent men, natives 
and foreigners, living in nearly every part 
of the land. He begins with a brief de- 
scription of the country, its government, 
the different races which inhabit it, and 
their relations to each other. Then follows 
an account of the work of the American 
missionaries, the first of whom, Pliny Fisk 
and Levi Parsons, landed in Smyrna in 1820. 
They were instructed to keep ever in mind 
“the two grand inquiries”: “What good can 
be done?” and “By what means?” And the 
story shows how intelligently and success- 





fully these inquiries have been answered by 
these men and their successors. To those 
who think that the work of the foreign mis- 
sionary is simply to found an American 
Protestant church among people utterly un- 
fitted for such an institution, it will come 
as a revelation to learn that almost from 
the very beginning the single aim of the 
men and women sent out by this society 
has been the moral and intellectual uplift 
of Turk, Kurd, and Armenian, mainly by 
educational means. The concluding chap- 
ters are upon the diplomatic relations of 
Turkey with other countries, the standing 
of missionaries, American rights, genera] 
political conditions, and some of the note- 
worthy incidents connected with the grant- 
ing of the constitution. While we recog- 
nize the necessity of giving scant treatment 
to many subjects in a volume of less than 
300 pages, we are surprised that some of 
the most important features of the Mace- 
donian question should be ignored and that 
apparently there is no mention of Servia 
and the Panslavic movement. In the ac- 
count of the Sultan there is no reference to 
the fact that a little band of servitors in 
the palace exercise an influence over Abdul 
Hamid greater than that of his ministers. 
Ten illustrations add to the attractiveness 
of the book, but its value would have been 
increased by a map giving the different 
missionary stations and principal educa- 
tional institutions as well as the political 
divisions. 


“A Short History of Scotland,” by P. 
Hume Brown (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd), 
is a convenient and readable summary 
of Professor Brown's larger work in 
three volumes. This abridgment is ob- 
viously intended for younger students— 
preéminently a narrative account told in 
the clearest and simplest language, co- 
piously illustrated, and attractively put to- 
gether. Like everything else that has pro- 
ceeded from the pen of the Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland, it is a model of accu- 
racy and sanity. Some readers may take 
exception to it on the score of propor- 
tion, grudge the space devoted to medizwval 
battles, and to the multitude of familiar 
though unsubstantiated stories and legends 
in which Scottish history abounds, and wish 
instead for a fuller account of the develop- 
ment of national institutions. Others, turn- 
ing to smaller points, may wonder why the 
three or four pages allotted to Flodden 
Field omit all reference to the movement 
which really made the battle decisive, the 
bold march of Surrey to the North on the 
eve of the fight, which put the English army 
between the Scots and their homes. But 
for our Own part, we are not disposed to 
question the author’s judgment in mat- 
ters of this sort. He not only knows his 
Scottish history, but also the needs and 
aspirations of its younger students far 
better than most of his critics; and we 
cannot forbear to add a personal expres- 
sion of opinion that the tendency to return 
to the “drum and trumpet” style of his- 
tory, at least in the schools, which char- 
acterizes this and other very recent works, 
is unquestionably good, in view of the ex- 
cesses of the modern craze for the study of 
constitutional questions and “sources.” 
Prof. Hume Brown’s book will probably not 
find many readers in this country, as those 
who are interested in Scottish history at 
all are qualified to study it in works of 





a more advanced character, but we do not 
hesitate to predict for this admirable man- 
ual a long and successful life In Great Brit- 
ain. 

Neo-scholasticism, after fifteen years of 
rapid progress on the Continent, has at 
last gathered power enough in England to 
get its “Principles of Logic’ written there 
by George Hayward Joyce, S. J. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.). A generation which has 
forgotten Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas 
will thumb with dumb wonder th'‘s book, 
which is the thirteenth century speaking, 
with its own grammar, the words of the 
twentieth. It accepts as its starting point 
the scholastic philosophy and its ecclesi- 
astical factors, God, the world, and the 
human soul; and, while presenting the tra- 
ditional logic of this Weltanschauung, it 
gives a running criticism of its enemies 
from Descartes to the Oxford humanists 
of this day hour. Of the two parts of the 
work, the first lies beyond praise and cen- 
sure, being a slightly modernized, dogmatic 
restatement of the orthodox “Logic of 
Thought.” The second part, however, has 
certain attractions for the student of logic, 
and perhaps also for the critic of human 
nature. Here is no longer simple scholasti- 
cism, but neo-scholasticism, the tardy scion 
of Doctor Angelicus wrestling with science 
of the revolt, striving to make its every 
utterance pendent to Roman metaphys‘cs, 
and yet hoping to keep in running order its 
engines of research. The Applied Logic 
that comes of this cannot be briefly de- 
scribed; but it may be imagined from two 
fundamental positions which the neo-scho- 
lastic takes. Touching the open-mindedness 
which the investigator must preserve, 
Father Joyce puts some religious and sci- 
entific beliefs beyond liability of correction. 
“When once absolute certainty has been at- 
tained,”’ he says, “‘then the supposition of 
contradictory evidence becomes an absurd- 
ity.” It would be cruel to ask Father Joyce 
how he discovers anything to be absolutely 
certain; for to that he could make but one 
answer, without an appeal to faith, and that 
answer is: “By proving all supposedly con- 
tradictory evidence absurd.’ Unfortunately, 
the writer does not cite a single scientific 
fact confirming his view. Then there is 
the second thesis, that no rules can be 
laid down for the search after truth, all 
so-called rules being mere common-sense. 
The early Cartesians reproached’ the 
scholastics for dismissing experimental 
method thus curtly; but Father Joyce has 
not changed or improved upon his Thomist 
predecessors’ lame defence, which was that, 
in an infinitely complex universe, nobody 
ean reckon with all contingencies by form- 
ula. Writing for beginners, Father Joyce 
is clear, simple, and lavish with illustra- 
tions. The student prejudiced against me- 
diwval Latin cannot do better than turn to 
this book for an exposition of the subtlest, 
most closely knit, most treacherous of Oc- 
cidental philosophies. And, if he will keep 
an eye open for sophistries, he will learn 
much about the art of clear thinking that is 
not to be picked up in the schools of the 
renaissance. 

The usual “helps” of teachers’ Bibles 
contain a good deal of obsolete material, 
and, owing to the numerous subdivisions, 
information is often hard to find by those 
most in need of it. It was a happy thought 
of the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut to com- 
bine in his “Handy Bible Encyclopedia” 
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(Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company), 
under one alphabetical arrangement, both 
concordance and subject dictionary, 
biographical and geographical material, a 
dictionary of Biblical antiquities and cus- 
toms, descriptions of the books of the 
Bible, and translations and versions. The 
result is a convenient reference volume, 
compact in compass, in which the general 
reader may find readily the location of an 
important verse, the various passages on a 
particular subject, or definition and de- 
scription of an obscure phrase or topic. The 
work is designed for popular use, but will 
be found convenient by almost any Biblical 
student. 


“The Illustrated Bible Dictionary,” edited 
by the Rev. William C. Piercy (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.), is a cumbersome and heavy 
volume of nearly a thousand pages, cover- 
ing the usual ground of dictionaries of the 
Bible, and treating a large number of titles 
briefly, with many illustrations. The space 
allotted to important subjects is altogether 
too meagre. The point of view is decidedly 
conservative, and scant courtesy is allowed 
to critical opinions now generally received. 


The thirty-first issue of the standard an- 
nual reference book of Kiirschner has 
been brought out by Dr. Heinrich Klenz, 
under the title “Kiirschners deutscher 
Literatur-Kalender auf das Jahr 1909.” It 
contains eight portraits of leading writers, 
and in its two thousand columns prints a 
wealth of the latest data concerning au- 
thors and their works. It brings down all 
the details to the first of last October. 


The complete works of Wilhelm von Po- 
lenz, who at the time of his death was one 
of the most attractive literary figures in 
the ranks of Young Germany, and who gave 
evidence of his mature judgment in his last 
work, the remarkable velume on America, 
“Das Land der Zukunft,’ are being pub- 
lished in eight volumes by F. Fontane & 
Co., Berlin, with a preface by Prof. Adolf 
Bartels. 


A selection from the letters of Schiller’s 
wife, edited by Ludwig Geiger, is being pub- 
lished under the title “Charlotte von Schil- 
ler und ihre Freunde” (imported by G. 
E. Stechert & Co.). 


Beginners in the Russian language and 
literature will be helped by the new addi- 
tion to the series known as Sammlung Gé- 
schen, under the special title, “Russische 
Literatur: Auswahl moderner Prosa und 
Poesie mit ausfiihrlichen Anmerkungen und 
Akzentbereichnung,”’ by Dr. Erich Boehme. 
The selections are mostly short extracts 
from Gorky and other modern writers. In- 
cluded are two manifestoes of the Czar. The 
explanatory notes, in many cases including 
literal translations, are very copious. 


The third volume of the “Geschichte des 
deutschen Buchhandels,” written, like the 
second, by Dr. J. Goldfriedrich, tells the 
story of the book trade during the classi- 
cal period of German literature, the period 
of reprinting (1766-1804). The period is 
personified by Philipp Erasmus Reich, the 
reorganizer of the Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung in Leipzig, and the Vienna re- 
printer, Johann Thomas von Trattner. Other 
men of the period are Immanuel Breitkopf, 
the printer and type-founder, inventor of 
modern music printing, Friedrich Nico- 


lai in Berlin, J. G. Cotta in Stuttgart, Goe- 
the’s and Schiller’s publisher, and others 





whose names still live in the firms founded 
by them. The rejuvenation of the German 
literature, the growing reading habit, and 
the technical development of printing go 
hand in hand; literary almanacks and pop- 
ular calendars abound; we see the begin- 
nings of the cheap popular literature; the 
first encyclopedias are published, cir- 
culating libraries come in vogue as adjuncts 
to the bookstores. 


In a_ well-condensed and entertaining 
work (Berlin: Karl Curtius), Joh. Fr. 
Wilhelm writes flatteringly of ‘“Ameri- 
kanisches Geschiaftsleben,” discussing the 
American workman’s world, the prep- 
aration of the American business man, 
American managers, their office and factory 
organization, methods of sale and business 
monopolies, the superiority claimed for 
American machinery, and the relation of 
trusts to socialism. To the author, ‘“‘busi- 
ness” is the paramount idea with the ma- 
jority of Americans, and Americans suc- 
ceed in business partly because of their 
greater mobility and the extent to which 
they move freely from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, and partly because their 
methods, for the most part, are superior. 
No other country, in its public day and 
evening schools, and its private ‘“‘business 
colleges,”’ offers such opportunities for 
youth to start in business in a practical 
way, and no other country accomplishes as 
much through almost perfect systems for 
dividing labor and economizing time and 
energy in both office and workshop. 


While the Germans are felicitating them- 
selves over the lucky agreement reached 
between Germany and France, the French 
continue their fun at the expense of Em- 
peror William. ‘Le César Allemand devant 
les siens et devant ses alliés’’ is the title 
of an illustrated volume, just issuedat Paris, 
containing a hundred cartoons, with French 
text, reproduced from German, Austrian, 
and Italian papers. 


Under the title “H. Taine: Pages Chois- 
ies,” Prof. Victor Giroud of Freiburg in 
Switzerland, the author of an “Essai sur 
Taine,”’ which was crowned by the French 
Academy, is publishing a selection from 
the writings of Taine. The first part con- 
tains principally letters; the second, early 
writings from 1853-1864. The whole is to 
be completed in five volumes. 


Among French books which treat of cur- 
rent literature, we may note a posthumous 
volume of Albert Sorel, “Notes et  por- 
traits” (Paris: Plon). It contains a lucid 
study of Maurice Barrés, among other con- 
temporaries; the sober, judicious thought 
of the author may here be found without 
fatigue, in a way to inspire confidence in 
his long historical works, since he so well 
understood those younger than himself. 
Jules Bertaut publishes a sort of univer- 
sity extension course on another interest- 
ing side of contemporary literature, ‘“‘La 
Littérature féminine d’aujourd’hui” (Annales 
politiques et littéraires). Alphonse Séché 
edits yet another anthology, “Les Muses 
francaises’’ (Paris: Louis-Michaud), en- 
tirely devoted to French women poets of 
this twentieth century—about a score of 
names, of whom the best known are Mes- 
dames Daudet, Delarue-Mardrus, Lucie 
Félix-Faure-Goyau, Rosemonde Gérard 
(Rostand), F. Gregh, Gérard 4d’Houville 
(Henri de Regnier), Daniel Lesueur, Ca- 








tulle-Mendés, (Comtesse) Mathieu de No. 
ailles, H. Vacaresco, René Vivien. Those 
who find pleasure in literature in the mak- 
ing will like the rather expensive two vol- 
umes (15 francs, Blaizot), “Lettres de J 
Barbey d’Aurevilly A Trébutien’’; this pre- 
destined correspondent of geniuses is the 
Trébutien of Maurice and Eugénie de 
Guérin. 


At the instance of the Commissioner of 
Education, President Hadley of Yale has in- 
vestigated the facilities for advanced study 
and research in the offices of the Federal 
Government at Washington. His findings, 
just published as a bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education, clear much of the ground 
around the proposed national university. It 
is clear that, were all of Washington’s 
twenty-six Federal libraries, together with 
all her museums and laboratories, put down 
on a campus and turned over to a faculty 
and students, there would be a fair equip- 
ment for such an_ institution. Advanced 
students have long been received in vari- 
ous bureaus and given every opportunity 
that does not infringe upon official work. 
Put the undertakings of the Government 
must first be considered; and, whereas in 
1901 there were accommodations for not 
more than 272 students, to-day less than 
169 can be favored. The enormous in- 
crease of department activities under Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has crowded the bureaus 
so that there is no bench, desk, or chair 
left for the learner. The bureaus 
cannot be transformed into colleges, un- 
less Congress doubles their floor-space and 
equipment. Even if room were provided, 
twv much more serious difficulties remain. 
President Hadley points out that the pres- 
ence of students generally reduces the ad- 
ministrative efficiency of a bureau: 

The labor of student assistants is, as a 
rule, neither very efficient nor very easy to 
handle. An untrained man employed at 
$500 rarely does half as much work for his 
chief as the trained man at $1,000. The 
work ct supervising two $500 men takes a 
great deal more of the time and strength 
of the higher official than the work of su- 
pervising a single $1,000 man. 

Moreover, only the most advanced investi- 
gators can work more profitably in a bu- 
reau than in an ordinary graduate school: 

Certain bureaus are first-rate training 
places for some men. The student who has 
chosen his line of life, and has had his pre- 
liminary theoretical training, can often 
spend his last year of study with great ad- 
vantage in immediate connection with the 
chiefs under whom he is going to serve: 
and if his promotion depends upon his suc- 
cess in doing the work they want, it will 
furnish a stimulus to him and a help to 
them. Rut where these conditions are ab- 
sent—where the man’s promotion does not 
depeni upon the chief under whom he is 
studying, where his studies are not being 
turned to a particular form of governmen* 
service, or where he is deficient in the nec- 
essary theoretical training—the case 1s re- 
versed. By all means let the government of- 
fices accommodate as many special students 
as their facilities and appropriations will 
admit: but let these students get their 
theoretical training elsewhere if we wish to 
secure the maximum efficiency and economy 
from the educational standpoint, as well as 
from the administrative one. 

In brief, the trend of modern education 
andi government is away from a national 
university which shall make classrooms 
of the offices where the nation’s business 
is conducted. Though the United States 
Forest Service, for example, welcomed tho 
neophyte for seven years, it found neither 
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our trees nor the neophyte benefited by 
the arrangement. 


The announcement in the press dispatch- 
es that Representative Samuel W. McCall 
had accepted the presidency of Dartmouth 
has proved incorrect. In a letter pub- 
lished February 25 he declines the honor, 
and says, among other things: 

The work which I am trying to do was 
not entered upon by accident, and if I 
have not pursued it with success it at 
least is not because my vows were lightly 
taken. And since I did not lightly take it 
up I cannot, in what I believe to be a very 
grave crisis, drop it easily and shift to 
something else. I may be accomplishing 
little of value, but I happen to be on the 
battle line and I should indeed be a sorry 
soldier nicely to weigh causes and to de- 
cide at this moment to step out of the 
ranks. 

This is not the place for political dis- 
course, but perhaps I should say to you 
that the crisis I referred to is in my opin- 
ion full of peril to our institutions, and 
how soon the movement is to begin toward 
sanity and safety I do not know. I am far 
less concerned by particular theories than 
by general methods of government—meth- 
ods which have been carrying us swiftly 
toward a condition under which limitation 
upon governmental power would be done 
away with and favoritism and caprice of 
an autocrat would take the place of con- 
stitutional restraint. And some chance 
barbarian as an autocrat might overturn 
our temples and do more harm in the di- 
rection of uncivilizing the country than all 
our colleges together could possibly re- 
pair 

At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of English, to 
be held March 20, tie Committee on Aids in 
Teaching will report on “A Class-Room 
Weekly Paper” (W. S. Hinchman, Groton 
School), “The Use of Specimens in the 
Class-Room” (F. W. C. Hersey, Harvard), 
and “Debating Clubs” (W. S. Hinchman). 
Prof. G. P. Baker of Harvard will give an 
address on “The Educational Theatre.” 

Ipswich and Woodbridge are to celebrate 
the centenary of Edward FitzGerald's birth 
on the 27th and 28th of this month. What 
will that quiet spirit feel beneath the drums 
and tramplings of fame? 


John Boyd Thacher, formerly a member 
of the New York State Senate, and Mayor 
of Albany, died in that city February 25, at 
the age of sixty-one. He was born in Ball- 
ston and was a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege. He was a collector of autographs, rare 
books, and historical manuscripts. His col- 
lection of autographs, more than 25,000 in 
number, is said to be one of the most valu- 
able in this country; and he also had many 
fifteenth century first editions, as well as 
manuscripts and papers on the French 
Revolution. His published works include 
“The Continent of America: Its Discovery 
and Its Baptism” (1896); “‘Charlecote: or 
the Trial of William Shakespeare” (1896); 
“Little Speeches,"’ “The Cabotian Discov- 
ery,” “Christopher Columbus: His Life, His 
Work, His Remains” (3 vols., 1903-4); “‘Out- 
lines of the French Revolution Told in Au- 
tographs” (1905). 


On February 26 the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
Ledyard Cuyler, the well-known Presby- 
terian clergyman, died at his Brooklyn 
home in his eighty-eighth year. He was 
a graduate of Princeton College and of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and from 
1860 to 1890 was pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in the city 
where he died. He was prominent in pub- 
lic life, and, in 1856, helped to organize the 





Republican party. As a writer, his pen 
was indefatigable, his contributions to the 
magazines and newspapers having been cal- 
culated at more than 4,000. Besides these, 
he published a number of books: “Stray 
Arrows,” “Cedar Christian,” “The Empty 
Crib,” “Wayside Springs,” “Right to the 
Point,” “Thought Hives,” “God’s Light on 
Dark Clouds,” “Pointed Papers,” “Heart 
Life,” “‘From the Nile to Norway,” “Newly 
Enlisted,” “The Young Preacher,” “How 
to Be a Pastor,” “Stirring the Eagle’s 
Nest,” “Christianity in the Home,” “Beu- 
lah-Land,” “‘Mountain-tops with Jesus,” 
“Help and Good Cheer,” “Recollections of 
a Long Life—An Autobiography” (1902), and 
“Our Christmastides” (1904). 

George Selwyn Kimball of Bangor, a 
writer on life in the Maine forests, died 
March 1 at Waverly, Mass., aged‘sixty-two. 
He was author of “Piney Home” (1904), “Jay 
Gould Harmon” (1905), and “The Lacka- 
wannas on Moosehead” (1907). 

The Rev. Daniel March, for many years 
a Congregational clergyman at Woburn, 
Mass., died in that city March 2, at the age 
of ninety-two. He was the author of a num- 
ber of religious books, including: “Night 
Scenes in the Bible,” “Walks and Homes of 
Jesus,” and “From Dark to Dawn.” 

James A, Le Roy, secretary to William H. 
Taft in the Philippines, and later American 
consul at Durango, Mex., from August, 
1903, to March, 1907, died February 28, in the 
military hospital at Fort Bayard, New 
Mexico. Mr. Le Roy had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
the Philippines, and with the present state 
of affairs there, and contributed many arti- 
cles on these matters to the Nation. 

From Pau comes the report of 
death of the Marquis de Saint Yves, 
who was born in Paris in 1842. Under 
the name of Saint Yves d’Alveydre, 
he published a number of books, 
including: “La Mission des Juifs,” ‘La 
Mission des souverains,”” “La Mission des 
ouvriers,” “La France vraie,” and “Le 
Poéme de Jeanne d’Arc.” 


the 


A ROMANTIC POET REVIVED. 
Joseph and His Brethren: A Dramatic 


Poem. By Charles Wells. With an 
Introduction by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne and a Note on Rossetti 
and Charles Wells by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. The World’s Classics. New 
York: Henry Frowde. 

If cheapness of form and authority of 
sponsors can bring a book to its pub- 
lic, then “Joseph and His Brethren” has 
at last come to its own. ‘Wells has in- 
deed been for many years a kind of 
cult among a certain class of English- 
men, but in this country he has re- 
mained practically unknown. His story 
is peculiar. He was born in 1800. At 
the Edmonton school he became ac- 
quainted with Tom Keats, and through 
him with the poet Keats and the little 
circle then dreaming mighty things in 
London. Practical jokes were part of 
their poetical life, but a jest of Wells’s, 
by which he personated an imaginary 
lady, “Amena,” in love with Tom Keats, 
went too far. The discovery of the hoax 





had on the consumptive lad a pitiable 
effect, and in his elder brother, the 
poet, aroused immitigable wrath—he 
did “not think death too bad for the 
villain.” Then, having been “cut by 
Keats and his group,” Wells determined 
to let them see that “he too could make 
a mark in literature.” The result was 
a volume of “Stories after Nature,” pub- 
lished in 1822, and characterized by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton as “of a fascinating 
remoteness not to be found . 
elsewhere, save in metrical composi- 
tion.” No copy of this book, we believe, 
is now known to exist in this country, 
and only three or four in England. 
Two years later he brought out his 
drama—dramatic in form, but not for 
the stage—of “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” which, like his prose, fell utterly 
dead from the press. After this he 
wrote a novel, “Gaston de Blondeville,” 
which never found a publisher, and con- 
siderable verse which he destroyed in 
manuscript. He lived many years in 
France, dying in 1879. 

Most of this information is given by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton in his really delight- 
ful “Note” prefixed to this volume, and 
with it an account of the place held by 
Wells in the creed of Rossetti and his 
circle: 

No young poet at one time dared show 
his face at 16 Cheyne Walk, or at 
Madox Brown's great studio in Fitzroy 
Square, or at Westland Marston’s mid- 
night gatherings by Chalk Farm, or at 
Lady Duffus Hardy’s At Homes, who could 
not utter the Shibboleth. The so-called 
Pre-Raphaelite poets, Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy, John Payne, Philip Marston, Theo. 
Marzials, and Edmund Gosse himself, had 
to read “Joseph end His Brethren” in or- 
der to exist. Carefully and anxiously was 
the copy at the British Museum thumbed 
by many an aspirant to poetic fame. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton tells a vivid story of 
a long conversation about the poem 
with Rossetti, then living with William 
Morris at Kelmscott, and his own jour- 
ney forthwith to the British Museum. 

Some of the mysterious potency of the 
hardly-accessible perhaps passed away 
when the book was reprinted in 1876 
with revision from the author’s hand. 
Swinburne heralded the publication 
with a laudatory essay in the Fortnight- 
ly Review, which was taken over as an 
introduction to the new edition, and 
again serves the same purpose for the 
volume now before us. Mr. Watts (now 
Watts-Dunton) called attention to the 
work in a signed communication to the 
Atheneum (April 8, 1876), which has 
been incorporated in the introductory 
paper on “Rossetti and Charles Wells.” 
But copies of . the second edition 
(1876) are to-day rare in England and 
can scarcely exist at all in America. 
The new reprint from the Oxford Press 
will for many readers afford the first 
acquaintance with a poem noteworthy 
for its historical associations and high- 
ly interesting in itself. 
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It is not, of course, necessary to ac- 
cept the valuation set on Wells’s work 
by the Rossetti group. It belongs to that 
succession of ambitious epic-dramas 
including Bailey's “Festus” and Alex- 
ander Smith’s “Life Drama,” which by 
their Elizabethan echoes aroused ex- 
travagant but short-lived enthusiasms. 
The Elizabethan notes are clear enough 
in “Joseph,” but, in our judgment, both 
of its present sponsors have missed the 
point in emphasizing its Shakespearean 
quality. “This passage,” says Swin- 
burne, “at least has the absolute ring 
of Shakespeare; ‘pure fire indeed’: 

Attendant. Then, madam, you would say 
That there is nothing in the world but 

love. 

Phrazanor. Not quite; but I would say 

the fiery sun 
Doth not o’ershine the galaxy so far; 
Nor doth a torch within a jewell’d mine 
Amaze the eye beyond this diamond here 
More than the ruddy offices of love 
Do glow before the common steps of life 


And again, quoting the dismissal of Jo- 
seph by Potiphar’s wife after her futile 
attempt at seduction, he thinks “the 
quiet, heavy malice of this is as wor- 
thy of Shakespeare as the elaborate and 
faultless music of the passage on love 
which precedes it: 
Phrazranor. I have a mind 
You shall at once walk with those honest 
limbs 
Into your grave.” 


Not Shakespeare, but the later Eliza- 


bethans, or Jacobeans, inspired that 
note. One feels here something close 
and sultry in the atmosphere; that sec- 
ond passage particularly has the very 
gait and mark of Ford; and, indeed, the 
passion throughout is Ford’s, although 
it may lack the illicit sting that the au- 
thor of “’Tis Pity” so willingly employ- 
ed. If it should be rejoined that Ford 
is essentially a dramatist of the cham- 
ber and closed doors, whereas Wells, as 
Mr. Watts-Dunton asserts, is one of the 
true Vagabonds, we can only submit 
that this critic’s predilection for the 
gypsy world has led him to find far 
more of this spirit in Wells than is 
visible to us, and that still ‘Wells’s coun- 
try is not that of Shakespeare, but, let 
us say, of Beaumont and Fletcher. Swin- 
burne finds another instance of Shake- 
spearean reserve in Phraxanor’s first 
intimation to her husband of Joseph’s 
imputed crime: 

Phrazvanor. Will you praise him, my 

honor’d lord? 
Potiphar. Why so? 
Phrazanor. Because he never must be 
prais’d again. 

He comes nearer the mark when he 
adds that “touches like these occur in 
Webster.” There is in Phraxanor’s 
words something oppressive, something 
that hints of cruelty and gloating over 
pain, with an indirection suggestive of 
brooding madness; they might be found 
in Webster, but again they are rather 





the speech of Ford. A hundred epithets 
and brief passages remind us contin- 
ually that we are in the same world 
from which Keats drew so much of his 
inspiration, not because he, and Wells, 
chose deliberately the successors of 
Shakespeare for their model, but be- 
cause the attempt to imitate Shake- 
speare almost invariably strikes thus 
to one side of the mark. One feels this 
in Wells’s 


And fearful soundings in 
: world, 
To find them easy footings to their graves; 
or, 
And the great city like a vision sails 
From out the closing doors of the hush’d 
mind; 


this dragon 


or, 
In this immensity 
the drouthy sands doth silence 
dwell— 
And wandering winds are lost in loneli- 


ness. 


Upon 


The whole scene between Joseph and 
Phraxanor and then between Phraxa- 
nor and Potiphar is a marvellous re- 
plica of late Elizabethan work, and the 
earlier and later events of Joseph's life, 
developed legitimately from the Bible 
story, are curiously successful in avoid- 
ing the tedium that might be ex- 
pected in such work. At times the 
visionary poet and the dramatist come 
together, producing a passage at once 
splendid and human, as in this speech 
of Joseph to his father on the envy 
of his brothers, which may stand as a 
fair specimen of Wells at his best: 


They act as if the world, 
And all the nations wide, and cities wall’d, 
Were no such things: as if this spot of 
ours, 
Our fields, our cattle, were the all in be- 
ing.— 
Would they be envious, let them then be 
great, 
Envy old cities, ancient neighborhoods, 
Great men of trust,and iron-crownéd kings: 
For household envy is a household rat; 
Envy of state a devil of some fear. 
For me—this Bethel limits not my sight; 
For in imagination I can see 
Countries beyond, nurs’d by the wit of man, 
Wiser in harvest, greater in defence, 
With state and pomp and majesty serene: 
E’en in my sleep my mind doth eat strange 
food, 

Enough to strengthen one against this hate. 
With you, my brethren, I was binding 
sheaves. 
When mine arose 
yours, 

And yours bent grievous 

ground: 
Nay, more (yet think me not irreverent), 
The sun, and moon, and the eleven stars 
Sank, and obey’d me; which is sure a sign 
That I am greater than my sire and ye, 
However passive in humility; 
Be it in love, or act, I leave to time. 
Or Heaven of purpose put this in my view, 
Or else my mind being troubled of the grief 
Of your displeasures, vain of some great 
power, 
Might fancy this in sleep. 


and stood in front of 


low unto the 


I do not know; 





But feel resolv’d no more to plague my 
heart, 
While you, my brothers, treat me with such 





CURRENT FICTION. 

The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua 
Craig. By David Graham Phillips. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Phillips’s excursions into polite 
society are always edifying. He has so 
obviously and complacently the air of 
the bull in the china shop that there is 
no gainsaying him his fun. Joshua Craig 
is a hero after his own heart. Joshua 
has a loudly and incessantly voiced con- 
tempt for fashion, and an instinctive 
appetite for it. Otherwise, he is an al- 
together impossible person in most 
senses. It is one thing to be a bold, 
rough man from the West, and another 
to have no sense of decency. Joshua is 
a boor as well as a bear. He literally, 
as well as metaphorically, puts his feet 
on the table of civilization. He is a 
composite of all the’ brutal young 
Lochinvars who have recently come out 
of the West to reform society as it ef- 
fetely exists on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The gilded halls into which he is in- 
troduced resound with his braggart in- 
solence. In real life, such a person would 
be expelled witnout ceremony; but Josh- 
ua bears a charmed social life, and his 
outrageousness seems to strike the good- 
natured, open-hearted “society people” 
of Washington as rather quaint and 
engaging than otherwise. He is also for- 
tunate in love, for, having selected for 
his mate a girl of the most exquisite 
beauty and breeding, he proceeds to 
give her the handling of a Sal or a 
Sue, with perfect impunity. Joshua is 
as free of manner in my lady’s cham- 
ber as in the marble palaces of the 
great, as relentlessly absorbed in his 
own affairs, as indifferent to the com- 
fort of others. But the lady (who has, 
to be sure, reached a certain age and is 
anxious to marry) seems attracted rath- 
er than repelled by the hideous specta- 
cle. He is not only ungentlemanly—he 
is grossly insulting, wantonly insult- 
ing, on every possible occasion before 
their marriage. Finally, she does half- 
heartedly run away from him, where- 
upon he follows her and sees to it that 
they are married offhand. We are given 
to understand that this serves her right, 
and in a sense it does, for she has lit- 
tle real refinement or sensitiveness of 
nature. She has the superficial and chief- 
ly physical fastidiousness of the fine 
lady who is bathed by her maid in three 
waters every morning, and spends some 
two hours over the rest of her toilet. 
But she is inherently common, natur- 
ally built to be the Maggie of whatever 
insistent Josh might come along. Mr. 
Phillips evidently does not mean to give 
this impression of her; he tries to rep- 
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resent her as a person of unusual sensi- 
bility and of very strong will. Aboye all, 
perhaps, he is anxious to show that an 
aristocrat is human for all that. And 
certainly if we are willing to accept the 
other allegations with regard to Joshua, 
there is no reason for sticking at his 
amazing marriage. 

We find him assistant to the Attor- 
ney-General, with that functionary (as 
well as the President) under his thumb. 
Both of these powers wish to get rid 
of him, because he is obstructing their 
comfortable relations with certain great 
corporate interests which, for political 
reasons, they are pretending to oppose. 
But Joshua will not be got rid of, and 
by way of compromise the Postmaster- 
General presently resigns, and Joshua 
becomes his successor—or rather, is giv- 
en the appointment; for, in the eleventb 
hour, he decides not to take it, but to 
go back to Minnesota and run for Gov- 
ernor. He has also an offer outstanding 
to become a corporation lawyer at a huge 
salary. Indeed, the closing chapters of 
the story do much to atone for what has 
gone before. Craig displays a genuine 
magnanimity in really important mat- 
ters, and his wife shows herself unex- 
pectedly capable of responding in kind. 
Their feeling for each other is seen to 
deserve the name of love, and they set 
out for Wayne, Minnesota, with a rea- 
sonable hope of happiness in ways that 
count. It is a pretty problem, and if Mr. 
Phillips had put it less crudely and 
splashily, his audience would, no doubt, 
be more likely to dismiss it as a very 
old one. 


By Ellen 
York: 


Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 
Thorneycroft Fowler. New 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Those who found this author's sto- 
ries of Isabel Carnaby oppressively bril- 
liant will have no cause for complaint 
on that score concerning her latest 
work. In these pages the moralizing 
spirit is almost as obvious as in the 
good old days of the “Wide, Wide 
World” and “Sandford and Merton,” 
when no subtle coating was thought 
necessary for the pill of precept. The 
long arm of coincidence is as visible 
here as the hand of an operator of 
marionettes. Charlotte Fallowfield, beau- 
tiful, ambitious, and poor, prays for 
wealth. Her lover immediately inher- 
its a fortune of a mi'tion pounds, and 
survives only long enough to leave the 
entire sum to her. She lives on alone 
with her orphaned niece Dagmar, 
against a village background of irrel- 
evant, garrulous, and intensely weari- 
some supernumeraries, until the arrival 
of a new rector with his son Claude. 
After a brief courtship, enlivened by 
the author’s pregnant asides on the 
evils of jealousy, Miss Fallowfield and 
the rector are married, and set sail on 
their wedding-trip. Without revealing 





the rest of the plot, with its elaborate- 
ly arranged suspense, we may say that 
the story, as a whole, lacks impressive- 
ness and challenges unfavorable com- 
parison with Besant’s handling of a 
somewhat similar theme in “Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice.” 


Three Girls and a Hermit. By Doro- 
thea Conyers. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

The trio of unsophisticated maidens 
who sally forth from wild seclusion to 
seek their fortune in the world, seems 
much the mode at present in the United 
Kingdom. Miss Macnaughtan has shown 
us in “The Three Miss Graemes” Scot- 
land’s meeting of the exigent situation, 
and we are now given a chance to com- 
pare their conduct with that of their 
Irish sisters. The three Miss Considines 
are by no means such patterns of pro- 
priety as blossom among the heather. 
One would compare them rather to the 
gorse—brilliant, thorny, and hard to 
train. But after much indiscretion and 
a bitterness of condemnation that ex- 
ceeds their deserts, they all find the ful- 
filment of their hopes and of their 
needs—kindly and competent protec- 
tors. The book owes its charm to the 
pungent portrayal of Irish character, 
and its unexpected idioms are a source 
of keen delight to the reader. 


The Eternal Boy. By Owen Johnson. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

To any one who has heard a group of 
old schoolmasters revivifying one an- 
other in vacation by recalling the rascal 
days of their boyhood, it will not be dif- 
ficult to suggest the note of these Law- 
renceville stories, celebrating the 
ubiquitous and inextinguishable Hickey 
Hicks and his friends. Though most of 
the escapades are of a mellow antiquity 
—stealing the clapper of the bell, hang- 
ing the skeleton in the chapel, arrang- 
ing a secret prize fight—they are vital- 
ized by fresh touches of nature, and re- 
cited with unmistakable gusto. Two or 
three of them are more broadly con- 
ceived, especially “The Political Edu- 
cation of Mr. Baldwin,” in which a local 
campaign suggested by a member of the 
faculty to instil in the boys ideas of po- 
litical purity and disinterested useful- 
ness develops with surprising rapidity 
every form of bribery and corrupt bar- 
gaining. This imitation of mature citi- 
zenship the author appears to relish as 
much as the minor deviltries. It is an 
indication of the hearty strenuousness 
which is the only moral virtue much 
emphasized by the book. From a peda- 
gogical point of view the disdainful 
treatment of the teachers is deplorable; 
if the “Eternal Boy” falls into the 
hands of juvenile readers it will amuse 
without edification. To teachers, how- 
ever, and other discreet adults it may be 
commended as an entertaining and per- 





haps even instructive interpretation of 
the schoolboy spirit. 
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Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine. Edited 
by Harriet S. Blaine Beale. 2 vols., 
pp. 316; 326. New York: Duffield & 
Co. $4 net. 

Blaine has had rather too much than 
too little championship from his fam- 
ily and connections. Gail Hamilton 
(Miss Dodge), his wife’s cousin, and 
for years a member of his household, 
wrote one undiscriminating eulogy; Ed- 
ward Stanwood, also closely related to 
his wife, has written a “Life” which is 
more discriminating, but still mainly 
apologetic. If one merely dips into these 
letters of Mrs. Blaine, and goes no fur- 
ther, one is likely to say at once that 
they might better have been left unpub- 
lished. As it happens,those which come 
first particularly abound in domestic 
detail, which looks out of place, and 
even a trifle ludicrous, in print. Se- 
vere editing would have spared us 
much of the information we get concern- 
ing the children’s wardrobes. But it 
might also have robbed us of this, 
which we should regret to have iost: 

Mrs. Warren Fisher has another daugh- 
ter—a great disappointment to her, as they 
are anxious to have a son and this is the 
fourth daughter. I am sorry to say that 
Mr. Fisher seems to be fast losing in the 
esteem of all good men. 


But as one goes on, one likes the let- 
ters better and better—and Mrs. Blaine 
also. True, the letters do not rise 
above the level of the talk and corre- 
spondence of many bright American 
women. The atmosphere is that of 
many American homes. But it is a de- 
cidedly pleasant atmosphere, and Mrs. 
Blaine talks out of it—usually to her 
children—without the least affectation 
or studied cleverness, and with a pleas- 
ing heartiness and common sense. 

Of course, one reads chiefly for allu- 
sions to her husband and his more fa- 
mous contemporaries; and these, hap- 
pily, are not made as if with the slight- 
est expectation of the public’s ever see- 
ing them. They are utterly free, and 
sometimes very intimate. Garfield, for 
instance, is frequently “Gaffy.” But he 
does not suffer from this affectionate 
familiarity. The day of his assassina- 
tion, Mrs. Blaine was quickly at the 
White House: ; 

I stood with Mrs. McVeagh in the hall 
when a dozen men bore him above their 
heads, stretched on a mattress, and as he 
saw us, and held us with his eye, he kissed 
his hand to us. I thought I should die. 


Grant does not fare so well—as witness 
this: 

Friday (February 16, 1872), we had our 
Presidential dinner. Oh, how glad I am to 
have it over! The President is so 
heavy in everything but feeding—there he 
is very light. He talked incessantly about 
himself. 
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Arthur fares worse still: 


All his ambition seems to centre in the 
social aspect of the situation. Flowers and 
wine and food, and slow pacing with a lady 
on his arm, and a quotation from Thack- 
eray or Dickens, or an old Joe Miller joke, 
told with an uninterfered-with particular- 


ity, make up his book of life. 


It is to Arthur’s Administration, by 
the way, that unofficial Washington— 
particularly the Washington of teas and 
dinner-parties—looks back with most re- 
gret! 

Naturally, Blaine himself fares best 
of all. His weaknesses are not spared 
but if any testimony to his likeableness 
were needed, here it is in abundance 
from the bright companion of all his 
active years. One remembers, of 
course, how Macaulay disposed of those 
defenders of Charles I who would set 
against his public acts his private vir- 
tues and amiability:; but our human 
nature refuses to be entirely put down 
by his sarcasm; and most of us will in- 
cline to think a little better of Blaine— 
at any rate, we will wish to think bet- 
ter of him—after reading a passage like 
this: 

I miss Mr. Blaine. I cannot bear the or- 
derly array of my life. I miss the envelopes 
in the gravy, the bespattered table linen, 
the uncertainty of the meals, for you know 
he always starts out on his constitutional 
when he hears them taking in dinner. I 
miss his unvarying attention, and as con- 
stant neglect. When alone with him, I am 
not my own. When others are in, go as 
you please is the rule, and the alternation 
suits me exactly. 


Or this: 


Now that I am absolutely mending, your 
father is in gay spirits. My attack com- 
pletely broke him up. Had it not been so 
pathetic, it would have been amusing. He 
would not go to the Senate, thought him- 
self sick, broke all his engagements, and 
excused himself to everybody on the ground 
that he could not leave me. In my room 
he sat on my bed or creaked across from 
corner to corner by the hour, making me 
feel a guilty wretch to cause him so much 
misery. 


Or this: 


Here your father, who cannot bear to be 
alone, though he prohibits talking, is devot- 
ing himself to the most difficult portion of 
his eulogy [the eulogy on Garfield, after- 
wards read before Congress], the long sick- 
ness, with its fatal termination. For the 
second time this morning, I see him tak- 
ng from the drawer a fresh pocket hand- 
kerchief, with which he vainly tries to 
hide his tears, and this time, wholly over- 
come, he has beaten a retreat to the blue 
room. Oh, M., there indeed is a Douglas, 
tender and true! 


Or even this, written when the excite- 
ment over the Mulligan letters was at 
its height: 


You confirm what I have always said, 
that those who know him most, love him 
best. I dare to say that he is the best 
man I have ever known. Do not misunder- 





stand me, I do not say that he is the best 
man that ever lived, but that of all the men 
whom I have thoroughly known, he is the 
best. 


The last might be the testimonial of 
any loving wife to the virtue of any af- 
fectionate husband; but we must take it 
with Blaine’s successful standing of a 
severe test; for Mrs. Blaine was thor- 
oughly aware of his remarkably strong 
tendency to hypochondria—a kind of 
weakness women find it hard to condone 
in men. As Mr. Stanwood has pointed 
out, it grew on Blaine until, near the 
end, it became almost a positive demen- 
tia. That state of mind seems, in fact 
to have been the chief reason why, in 
the winter of 1887-8, Blaine took him- 
self out of the race for the Presidency. 

There is a useless index, consisting of 
a list of proper names, with nothing but 
the pages on which they are referred to. 
The notes are school-girlish, and not 
without errors. 


Napoleon and the Archduke Charles: A 
History of the Franco-Austrian Cam- 
paign in the Valley of the Danube in 
1809. By F. Loraine Petre. With 8 
illustrations and 5 sheets of maps 
and plans; pp. xiv+413. New York: 
John Lane Co. $4. 

This is not Mr. Petre’s first appear- 
ance as a military historian. His vol- 
umes on Napoleon’s campaigns in Po- 
land and Prussia were favorably receiv- 
ed and will doubtless remain for a long 
time the most complete treatment of 
that subject in English. The present 
work deals with a topic that “has re- 
ceived scant notice in England and has 
been a good deal misunderstood. The 
misunderstanding has been mainly due 
to Napoleon’s successful misrepresenta- 
tion of the earlier part [of the cam- 
paign] as one of his greatest and most 
successful efforts.” This misunder- 
standing no longer exists for military 
specialists, for the monographic work 
of German, French, and Austrian offi- 
cers, based upon documents in the mili- 
tary archives of various European coun- 
tries, has at last made possible a clear 
comprehension of Napoleon’s opera- 
tions. The most important of these 
works are by Saski (“Campagne de 
1809”), Bonnal (“Maneeuvre de Lands- 
hut”), Angeli (“Erzherzog Karl als 
Feldherr”’), and Binder-Kriegelstein. 
The results of these investigations were, 
however, inaccessible to the public, and 
even to the many students of military 
history who do not read German, and 
it is this want that Mr. Petre has sup- 
plied. Besides the books mentioned 
above, he has made use of the correspon- 
dence of Napoleon and some dozen oth- 
er works that treat wholly or partly of 
the campaign of 1809. Mr. Petre also 
visited the ground itself, studied the 
battles on the spot, and has given us 
some excellent photographs. The _ re- 





sultant volume, though serviceable to 
the general reader, will not fully meet 
the needs of the student who would 
use it as an introduction to a more de- 
tailed investigation of the subject; for 
it contains no bibliography; the foot- 
notes are incomplete, and often lacking 
entirely; and some of the maps are 
poorly made. Clearly, the book is not 
from the pen of a critically trained his- 
torian, but it is so much better than 
anything we previously possessed in 
English that we should feel grateful 
for it. 

Mr. Petre confines his attention almost 
exclusively to military operations, and 
barely touches the diplomatic compli- 
cations that were so serious, especially 
in the interval between Aspern and 
Wagram. Such a limitation is, of course, 
perfectly legitimate. A brief introduc- 
tion on the origin of the war is follow- 
ed by chapters on the armies and their 
leaders, the preparations on both sides, 
the theatre and the plans of operation. 
Five chapters are devoted to the cam- 
paign around Ratisbon, three to the 
march to Vienna, and five to the battles 
of Aspern and Wagram. There is lit- 
tle fine writing; the pages are crowded 
with facts and figures, and at times the 
narrative seems in danger of being 
swamped by details. If the writer does 
not always draw order from chaos, the 
fault is not wholly his, for the opera- 
tions were often lacking in unity. 

Throughout the campaign, Napoleon 
was favored by fortune: his opponent 
generally missed his opportunity and 
gave the Emperor abundant time to 
correct mistakes. At first Napoleon dis- 
played remarkable ability in concen- 
trating the forces that had been so 
stupidly scattered by Berthier that the 
French army was practically at the 
mercy of the advancing and concentrat- 
ed Austrians. But in carrying out this 
operation, Napoleon often acted on in- 
complete data, and took chances that 
would have been fatal had he been op- 
posed to an energetic and well-informed 
general. Napoleon's whole conception 
of conditions was optimistic and often 
false. He counted, for example, on the 
arrival of Masséna at Landshut twen- 
ty-four hours before Masséna reached 
it; “he never allowed for Charles’s ac- 
tual movement from left to right to 
the eastward of Davout and then north- 
wards to Ratisbon.” As the Austrians 
retreated before him to Landshut, he 
thought that he was driving their 
whole army intoa cul-de-sac to be closed 
by Masséna at the otber end, and it was 
only in the afternoon of the twenty-sec- 
ond that he learned that he had been 
using the bulk of his army to defeat 
less than a third of the Austrian army, 
and that Charles had concentrated at 
Ratisbon. True, 42,000 Austrians were 
driven through Landshut, but Masséna 
was not there to close the cul-de-sac. Na- 
poleon blundered seriously in his failure 
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to follow Charles across the Danube and 
force him to give battle. Had he done 
so, he would have thrown the Austrian 
army “into the forests of Bohemia, 
where it would have disbanded for want 
of supplies; the Landwehr, which after- 
wards furnished 60,000 men, would not 
have formed, our depots of recruits 
would have dispersed, and in a fort- 
night Napoleon would have become mas- 
ter of and disposed of all our resources.” 
Such, at least, was the opinion of the 
Austrian Griinne, expressed to the 
Prince de Ligne at the close of the war. 
Equally destructive of the legend of the 
brilliant generalship of Napoleon dur- 
ing this campaign is the description of 
the battle of Essling. All English ac- 
counts of this battle attribute Napol- 
eon’s failure to win to the breaking of 
the bridge of boats over the Danube 
before reinforcements could cross. Mr. 
Petre, however, writes: 


For the defeat of Essling the Emperor 
had himself to blame. He had certainly 
been careless in his preparation for the 
crossing, once more a result of his un- 
bounded pride and his contempt for the 
enemy. He had been amply warned of 
the danger of a sudden rise of the 
Danube. Yet he trusted his army to 
a single bridge of boats without any pro- 
tection by stockades, or by boats cruising 
about to arrest such floating masses above 
the bridge. His information about Charles’s 
position seems to have been bad, and to 
have led him not to expect serious resist- 
ance immediately after the passage. Even 
on the morning of Essling, his cavalry had 
failed to detect the advance of the whole 
Austrian army. Napoleon was always 
preaching the advantages of field fortifica- 
tion, yet he neglected it before Essling. 

Perhaps Napoleon’s escape from 
still greater disaster at the battle of Ess- 
ling was due as much to the Austrian fail- 
ure as to his own efforts. Napoleon 
had no justification for attributing his de- 
feat to the breaking of the bridge. 


The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that “brilliant as many of Napoleon’s 
manceuvres had been, the campaign dif- 
fered widely in the degree of its suc- 
cess from its predecessors of Austerlitz 
and Jena.” Mr. Petre declares further: 


Its comparative failure must be attribut- 
ed largely to Napoleon’s preconceived idea 
of marching on Vienna, irrespective of the 
enemy's movements, an idea to which he 
obstinately adhered when Charles retreated 
through Ratisbon into Bohemia. Had Na- 
poleon followed him to Cham with the 
corps of Davout, Masséna, and Lannes, it 
is difficult to doubt that the result must 
have been the defeat of the Austrian army, 
with its complete break-up in the Bohemian 
forest. 





A Concordance to the English Poems 
of Thomas Gray. Edited by Albert S. 
Cook. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00. 

This concordance is the first to ap- 
pear under the auspices of the Concord- 
ance Society, organized at Yale in De- 





cember, 1906. Professor Cook has been 
assisted in gathering the material by 
several Yale teachers and others, and in 
the proofreading by professors and 
teachers at Yale, Columbia, Cornell, and 
elsewhere; but, unfortunately, the book 
is marred by omissions, errors, and in- 
consistencies, due in the main not so 
much to lack of scholarship and care 
as to the bad mistake made at the out- 
set in the selection of Gosse’s edition 
(1884) as the basis for the text and the 
coHation of the manuscripts and early 
editions. For his text, Gosse follows Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, whom he credits in his 
preface with being “the first to return 
to the revised text of 1768,” in his “‘Se- 
lect Poems of Gray” (1876). Gosse, how- 
ever, copies the one misprint in Dr. 
Rolfe’s first edition (found in many oth- 
er editions of Gray), of ‘““Not”’ for “Nor” 
in line 36 of the “Hymn to Adversity.” 
This has led to the omission of that 
“Nor” in the concordance. Another 
strange omission—the only one we have 
noted in the text of the poems—is 
“drooping” in line 107 of the “Elegy.” 
This, however, is the only poem which 
we have carefully compared with the 
concordance, and to which we shall con- 
fine ourself here. 

The entire body of the standard text 
of Gray’s poetry is so small that it 
hardly needs a concordance; and the 
“Elegy,” which we all know by heart, is 
least dependent upon any such aid. But 
the three extant manuscripts of that 
poem in the poet’s handwriting are less 
accessible, and are of peculiar interest 
for their many varie lectiones, which, 
so to speak, let us into the poet’s work- 
shop and illustrate the gradual elabora- 
tion of the final text. The Mason (or 
Fraser) manuscript was probably the 
earliest, as indicated by its having, in 
stanza 13, “Cato,” “Tully,” and “Cesar,” 
the change of which to English names is 
one of the most interesting and signifi- 
cant in the poem. Critics have given 
reasons for believing that the Egerton 
manuscript was earlier, but this change 
seems to settle the question. The four 
stanzas, beginning “The thoughtless 
World to Majesty may bow” are also pe- 
culiar to the Mason manuscript. The in- 
terlineations, marginal readings, and 
deletions in this manuscript are so nu- 
merous and complicated that it would 
not be possible to indicate them clearly 
in ordinary concordance form, without 
frequent explanatory notes under the en- 
tries, or, better, a detailed description 
in an appendix. But Professor Cook’s 
plan might have worked much better, if 
he had not blindly followed Gosse’s im- 
perfect and inaccurate collation of this 
manuscript. A few out of fifty or more 
of Gosse’s blunders will serve as illus- 
trations: 

In line 6 of the “Elegy” (“And all the 
air,” etc.) Gosse says that the Mason 
manuscript has “Now” for “And.” It 
reads “And now.” 





In stanza 4 “Village” is crossed out, 
and “Hamlet” written over it. Words 
thus crossed out might be omitted in 
a concordance, but Professor Cook is 
inconsistent in treating them. Here he 
omits any reference to “Village,” as 
Gosse does; but in stanza 18, where 
“Burn” (in line 4) is crossed out, and 
“With” written over it, Gosse gives 
“Burn” as a manuscript variant of 
“With,” and so does the concordance. 
Neither mentions “crown” in the pre- 
ceding line over “at the”; or “hallow’d” 
(line 4) with “by” over it, and “kin- 
dled at” under it. Gray, after first writ- 
ing: 

And at the Shrine of Luxury and Pride 
Burn Incense hallow’d in the Muse’s Flame, 


finally decided on the present reading: 


Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


The reader will see that in cases like 
this—which is not a solitary one—the 
history of the passage could not be made 
clear in a concordance without special 
note or explanation. 

In stanza 8 the manuscript reading 
is muddled by both Gosse and Cook. 
The manuscript underlines “useful” and 
puts “homely” (underlined) in the mar- 
gin; but they give “rustic” as the man- 
uscript reading for “useful,” though it 
is really the manuscript word for “home- 
ly” in the next line. In stanza 12 both 
ascribe “Reins” for “rod” to the same 
two manuscripts, but it is in all three. 

In stanza 13 neither gives “had 
damp’d,” the reading of the Mason, with 
both “depress’d” and “repress’d” over 
it. 

In stanza 27, the Mason reads thus: 
One morn’ we missed him on th’ accustomd 

Hill 

By the Heath-side & at his fav’rite Tree. 
“Along the” is written over “By the,” 
“side” is crossed out, “near” put above 
at,” and the first syllable of “accus- 
tomd” is crossed out. The only change 
noted by Gosse and Cook is “I” for 
“we.” In the next stanza, only one of 
four changes (“yon” for “that”) is not- 
ed by them, 

These specimens of the defects and 
errors of Gosse’s edition, unluckily 
reproduced in the concordance, should 
serve as a warning to the editors of 
the concordances that are to follow. Let 
them at the start be sure of their texts 
and authorities. In the Gray the pub- 
lishers have done their share of the 
work admirably, and it is a pity that 
the book should be so “faultily fault- 
less.” 





The Life of Mary Baker Eddy. By 
Sibyl Wilbur. New York: Concord 
Publishing Co. 

In telling the life story of Mrs. Eddy, 
Sibyl Wilbur says that she “plants her- 
self unreservedly on the methods of St. 
Mark. St. Mark, I believe, was a scribe 
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who related what he had been able to 
gather from witnesses in a direct and 
unvarnished way.” She adds that “all 
statements of fact made in this narra- 
tive are founded upon reliable evidence, 
town registers, church books, and court 
records.” Here are two rather differ- 
ent historical methods; in the main, 
however, the writer’s materia] is jour- 
nalistic, and not documentary. This 
circumstance destroys its value as a 
presentation of the much controverted 
facts of Mrs. Eddy’s life. The time 
has passed when, upon this subject, the 
public will accept patiently anything 
but sworn testimony. Mrs. Wilbur’s 
book is semi-official, and is clearly in- 
tended as a counter-blast to the Mil- 
mine biography, recently published in 
McClure’s Magazine. That work con- 
sisted of little more than a collection 
of documents—private letters, court 
testimony, extracts from contemporary 
newspapers, and sworn affidavits of peo- 
ple who had come personally into con- 
tact with Mrs. Eddy. Manifestly, any 
rejoinder, if it is to be made convinc- 
ing, should adopt the same methods. 
The fact that Mrs. Wilbur, after spend- 
ing many months carefully going over 
the ground, was unable to produce that 
kind of testimony in rebuttal, seems 
rather conclusive evidence that it can- 
not be found. 

Miss Milmine, for example, publish- 
ed the affidavit of a certain Horace 
Wentworth of Stoughton, Mass., in 


which, with much circumstantial detail, 
he accuses Mrs. Eddy of attempting to 


set fire to his mother’s house. In reply 
to this Mrs. ‘Wilbur simply ridicules 
Horace Wentworth; tke fact that Mrs. 
Eddy’s theories as to the unreality of 
disease aroused in him, as a young man, 
a spirit of “jocularity” and “mockery,” 
is apparently adduced as a reason for 
disbelieving his sworn statements. The 
Quimby controversy is an even more 
important and significant case in point. 
Whether Mrs. Eddy obtained her ideas 
from Quimby is of little importance, so 
far as the value of these ideas is con- 
cerned: but inasmuch as Mrs. Eddy vig- 
orously repudiates any such obligation, 
the discussion, in its bearing upon 
her own character, is worth while. The 
documentary evidence on this point, all 
printed in the Milmine biography, is ex- 
tensive. Among other things, there was 
produced an original letter, written in 
1871 and signed by Mrs. Eddy herself, 
in which she informs her correspondent 
that her theory “has been practised by 
one individual who healed me, Dr. 
Quimby of Portland, Me., an old gentle- 
man who had made it a research for 
twenty-five years, starting from the 
standpoint of magnetism, thence going 
forward and leaving that behind.” Mrs. 
Wilbur absolutely ignores this pertinent 
document, which, of course, in itself 
forever disposes of Mrs. Eddy as the 
originator of the Christian Science idea. 





Quimby, as is well known, left ten vol- 
umes of manuscripts, now in the posses- 
sion of his son, George A. Quimby, of 
Belfast, Me. Mrs. Wilbur regards these 
as negligible, simply because they are 
not in Quimby’s handwriting—his wife, 
son, and one or two favorite pupils act- 
ing as his amanuenses. On the same 
ground she could prove that Milton did 
not write “Paradise Lost,” or Benvenuto 
Cellini his autobiography. These illus- 
trations, which could be multiplied in- 
definitely, show the futility of the pres- 
ent attempt to explain away the facts 
of Mrs. Eddy’s career. In other details 
—in the description of Mrs. Eddy’s 
queer nervous temperament, her “seiz- 
ures,” her cradle-rockings, her strange 
aversion to her own child, her fondness 
for associating with spiritualists, her 
colossal egotism—the present book con- 
firms impressions received from other 
sources. 





Before and After Waterloo: Letters 
from Edward Stanley, sometime Bish- 
op of Norwich. Edited by Jane H. 
Adeane and Maud Grenfel. Pp. 308. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


“Before and after Waterloo” is too 
pretentious a title for fifty letters, some 
of them mere notes, written during the 
hurry of travel and never intended for 
publication. It is safe to assume that 
no one would have been more amused 
than the good Bishop of Norwich him- 
self at this attempt to add extraneous 
dignity to his hasty jottings of travel. 
The nature of the volume is character- 
ized much more truly by the dedication, 
“Echoes of Past Days at Alderley Rec- 
tory.” Edward Stanley was born in 
1780, the son of Sir John Stanley of 
Alderley in Cheshire. Graduating from 
Cambridge in 1802, he set out for a 
“grand tour” of the Continent, and pass- 
ed the most of a year in Spain. On 
his return to England, he took orders, 
and in 1805 he was presented by his 
father to the living of Alderley, where 
he remained until his appointment to the 
bishopric of Norwich in 1837. It was 
in 1814 and 1816, while rector of Alder- 
ley, that Stanley made his second and 
third trips to the Continent. The let- 
ters are in three groups, corresponding 
to the three journeys. 

The first (forty-five pages) contains 
nine letters, all by Stanley. They are 
sprightly and interesting, reflecting the 
point of view of a young man of cul- 
ture, keen vision, and artistic tastes. 
But the historian familiar with the 
pages of Arthur Young will find these 
first letters rather destitute of new ma- 
terial. Here and there we encounter 
an incident recorded with so sure a 
touch and such appreciation of its im- 
portance as to fill us with regret that 
the young man did not follow the exam- 
ple of Young and keep a journal. One 
such event was an execution that Stan- 





ley witnessed at Lyons. The descrip- 
tion is rendered more vivid by a sketch 
of the guillotine from his notebook. Af- 
ter the abdication of Napoleon, Stanley 
visited France, the Rhine country, Bel- 
gium, and Holland. He was gone about 
six weeks, and wrote fourteen letters, 
which are preceded by a collection of 
fourteen others written in the same year 
from London by Lord Sheffield, Lady 
Maria Stanley, Miss Louisa Clinton, 
Miss Catherine Fanshawe, and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Stanley. At this time King Wil- 
liam of Prussia, Alexander of Russia, 
and Madame de Staél were the lions 
of London, and the letters of the ladies, 
full of incidents relating to these dis- 
tinguished persons, are well worth read- 
ing. For this second journey Stanley’s 
letters are longer and meatier, and are 
supplemented by sixteen full-page 
sketches, some of them in color. His 
Paris letters afford illuminating 
glimpses of the life at the Tuileries and 
in the salons, with pen-portraits of 
Louis XVIII, Madame de Staél, Sir 
Charles Stuart, and the former mar- 
shals of Napoleon. On the third jour- 
ney, lasting about a month, Stanley was 
accompanied by his wife, by his broth- 
er-in-law, Edward Penrhyn, and Donald 
Crawford. In this group there are six- 
teen letters—three by Lord Sheffield 
(1814 and 1815), six by Stanley, and 
seven by Mrs. Stanley. With Craw- 
ford, who had fought at Waterloo, 
the party explored the field. From Wa- 
terloo they went to Paris, where they 
remained about three weeks. The let- 
ters themselves, containing lively de- 
scriptions of the movements of the 
Stanleys, resemble much the letters of 
modern tourists, with only here and 
there a bit of fresh information. The 
text of this third section is illustrated 
by ten drawings from the sketch-book 
of Stanley, some of them very clever. 

There are two excellent portraits of 
Stanley. The face is so full of “sweet- 
ness and light” that the editors might 
well be forgiven for believing that all 
the world would be as much interested 
in what he wrote as were those who 
knew and loved him. 





Alaska the Great Country. By Ella Hig- 
ginson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 

Hear it all, ye polar bears, 
Waltz about the pole in pairs. 

All ye icebergs, make salaam. 
You belong to Uncle Sam! 


So sang the mockers forty years ago, 
sure that in the purchase of Alaska we 
were badly over-reached. Such miscon- 
ceptions have long since passed away. 
Successive travellers record more and 
more wonderful stories, until now, in 
Mrs. Higginson’s book, we seem to have 
touched the limit of enthusiasm. 

She belongs to the class of women- 
travellers and explorers which includes 
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Lady Brassey, Mrs. Isabella Bird Bish- 
op, and Miss Peck, the mountain-climb- 
er. They “dare do all that may become 
a man’’—indeed, they dare do more. It 
is a robust, impressionable, eupeptic, 
peaceful-conscienced company, whose 
overflowing amiability and content with 
life are reflected in the scenes and peo- 
ple they contemplate, so that they give 
us the most favorable pictures. Mrs. 
Higginson’s seas pass from lavender and 
violet into opal and sapphire; her isl- 
ands embosomed in the Japan current 
are emerald in their greenness; gates of 
ice like pearl guard the entrances to 
sounds and straits, upon which look 
down the diamond stars; all stones 
known to lapidaries gleam and flash 
in the earth, sky, and sea. All the sweet 
things of nature are levied upon heavily 
for illustrations. The people whom Mrs. 
Higginson finds in these charming sur- 
roundings comport well with their en- 
vironment, Savage and civilized alike 
showed her their best side. The result 
is an agreeable book—a record that 
is sympathetic and vivid—in which the 
world seems bright, and the souls that 
inhabit it cheery and likable. We must 
be pardoned for declaring that we think 
Mrs. Higginson’s admirations are some- 
times too glowing. Other eyes would 
find bleak and desolate the landscapes 
which her effusive enthusiasm trans- 
figures; and there is much evidence that 
in the Far Northwest, there is a devil 
abroad to whom this record does not 
give half his due. It is thoroughly a 
woman’s book, emotional, pleasant-tem- 
pered, picturesque; and (shall we say 
it?) im cool accuracy not quite care- 
ful, and in discrimination, not quite 
keen. 


Science. 
“REVOLUTIONIZING THE PRACTICE 
OF SURGERY.” 

The newspaper dispatches from Chi- 
cago are telling us wonderful things 
about “thor-rad-X,” which, according to 
various physicians of that city, is “the 
most powerful therapeutic agent in the 
world,” and will therefore “revolution- 
ize the practice of surgery.” But within 
the last forty years, more or less, the 
newspapers have announced at least for- 
ty discoveries of the most powerful ther- 
apeutic agent in the world; and, on pa- 
per, the practice of medicine has been 
revolutionized every six months. But 
we continue to go on in the old way, ad- 
vancing the boundaries of knowledge 
inch by inch, inventing a serum for 
diphtheria now, and later an anti-toxin 
for cerebro-spinal meningitis. Our bac- 
teriologists, pathologists, anatomists 


and surgeons are accomplishing won- 
derful results, as any one who will re- 
view the progress of medicine in the last 
half-century must admit. 


But we can 


not abolish disease at a stroke. And, 
in particular, we are still very ignor- 
ant of the exact effect of X-rays, ra- 
dium, and, above all, of this new sub- 
stance which is supposed to unite their 
qualities. The Finsen-ray has been em- 
ployed in healing lupus. X-rays have 
proved very useful in various kinds of 
diagnosis, as for dislocated bones. These 
rays have also cured certain superficial 
ulcers and affections of the skin, some 
of which are likewise to be cured by 
eaustics. Radium has been tried with 
apparent success in several of the super- 
ficial and iess malignant types of can- 
cer. But it is too soon to tell just what 
it can accomplish; we have not yet ex- 
perimented with it long enough. Much 
less can we pin our faith to “thor-rad- 
X,” the latest of them all. No compe- 
tent physician would pronounce a can- 
cer cured because it had for the moment 
disappeared. The cells may still be 
lurking dormant in the body, to start 
into activity again when vitality is tem- 
porarily lowered, or when a bruise, a 
strain, or a local irritant may act as an 
excitant. For some kinds of cancer 
three or four years must pass before a 
cure may be regarded as complete. 

The chief effect of these widely her- 
alded “discoveries” is to rouse false 
hopes and lead men to neglect or else 
to postpone until too late the proper 
therapeutic measures. Physicians in New 
York city can point to very recent cases 
in which patients have refused to un- 
dergo comparatively simple operations, 
under the delusion that X-rays or ra- 
dium would do the work. The treat- 
ment may have checked temporarily the 
progress of the malady, but in the mean- 
time the cells of the cancer have been 
spreading through the body and form- 
ing metastases, new centres of disease, 
which ultimately have proved fatal. 
There are various serums and treat- 
ments which may sometimes act as pal- 
liatives, and possibly cures; but the 
highest authorities are agreed that the 
best way to cure a cancer (except, per- 
haps, these slight and superficial forms 
to which we have referred) is to make 
an early diagnosis, and submit to a 
thorough operation, for the removal of 
the diseased tract and a considerable 
portion of the surrounding tissue. Can- 
cer, they tell us, is at the beginning a 
local disease. If it can be taken then, 
the chances of complete extirpation are 
much greater. What is more, surgical 
technique in the operations for cancer 
has improved within the decade, and the 
probabilities of recovery are therefore 
larger than ever before, In twenty years, 
or even ten, an absolute specific for the 
less virulent forms of sarcoma and car- 
cinoma may conceivably be found, but 
to-day the surest protection is still the 
knife. 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s plan of building 


houses for tuberculous families has much 
to commend it. It is unfortunately true 
that many tuberculosis patients who are 
temporarily invigorated and_ strength- 
ened by treatment under the supervision 
of a hospital or some charity, go down 
hill as soon as the supervision is relaxed 
and the nourishing food ceases. Then they 
often return to their former conditions of 
living, perhaps to some of the thousands 
of dark interior rooms that still disgrace 
the city. For a long time past it has 
been felt that supervision of the sleeping 
quarters of the sick was all-important. 
This has been made possible for the Pres- 
byterian Hospital ever since April, 1905, 
owing to the generosity of Mrs. Vander- 
bilt. Visiting nurses have been sent into 
the homes to improve the living conditions, 
and milk and eggs supplied both at the 
hospital and through the New York Diet 
Kitchen Association. It has been the aim 
of the hospital to aid, primarily, incipient 
or moderately advanced cases where there 
is a fair prospect of recovery. But as the 
work has progressed, the nurses and doc- 
ters have felt the hopelessness of com- 
bating the disease in foul and germ-rid- 
den tenements. Hence this new scheme. In 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s mode] tenements the fam- 
ilies in which there are one or more sick 
will remain until they can safely live else- 
where without dread of the white scourge. 
Doubtless there will be some persons who 
will wish that these tenements had been 
instituted under some agency more gener- 
al in its activities than a single hos- 
pital. If it is asked whether Mrs. Vander- 
bilt would not have done better to put 
a million dollars into sanatoria, the an- 
swer is that there is everywhere a feeling 
that the importance of sanatoria has been 
over-estimated. “Their greatest useful- 
ness,” according to Dr. Shively, through 
whom Mrs. Vanderbilt will make her in- 
vestment, “is in the treatment of the well- 
to-do and middle-class patient.”” They can 
never be a very large factor in the treat- 
ment of the poor. The particular virtue 
of the tuberculosis tenement is, however, 
its preventing the break-up of families. If 
the patient sent away is the mother, the 
children are usually dispersed in all di- 
rections, and the same is too often true 
if the father is compelled to give up his 
work. In the Vanderbilt tenements, the 
father or mother can not only stay with 
the family, be as well treated, and live 
as hygienically as if in a sanatorium, but 
ean be free from the depressing influence 
of idleness and exclusive association with 
other invalids. 


For the Rural Science Series (the Mac- 
millan Co.), J. G, Lipman bas prepared an 
attractive volume on “Bacteria in Relation 
to Country Life.” After a rather brief 
but perhaps sufficient account of the organ- 
isms and the conditions affecting their 
growth, a number of subjects are discussed, 
many of them of great and practical in- 
terest both to rural and urban readers, 
such as water, sewage, food preservation, 
milk and its products, of which a par- 
ticularly neat account is given. Much 
space, almost a third of the book, is quite 
properly given to the relation of bacteria 
to the soil and to the growth of plants. 
This part of the subject is very interesting 
reading and shows clearly how complex the 
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and how worthy of expensive experimenta- 
tion. Scarcely less interesting, although 
exceedingly brief, is the discussion of the 
sewage problem. Many of the illustrations, 
made by some photographic process, are 
beautiful pictures of plant life and struc- 
ture; a few, particularly those of cultures 
and apparatus, are quite unclear and in- 
adequate. Misprints are so rare in the 
book that one suspects the hand of the 
printer’s devil in “Diseases of Swine,” 
which, as a headline (p. 461), marks the 
discussion of various bacterial diseases of 
wine. 


“Human Foods,” by Harry Snyder (the 
Macmillan Co.), despite its purpose of aid- 
ing students of collegiate rank, smacks of 
the experiment station. and is a text-book 
of decidedly elementary quality. The char- 
acter of the different foods, their composi- 
tion, preparation, and preservation—all 
this is exceedingly well described. This 
part of the book is liberally illustrated by 
pictures, which, unfortunately, do not al- 
ways clearly show what the reader is ex- 
pected to see, and some of them are quite 
superfluous, The explanation of the nutri- 
tive value of foods is less satisfactory; in 
fact, the statements as to what is really 
meant by nutritive value are far from be- 
ing clear and explicit. Nor could pupils, 
otherwise suited to the book, understand 
the diagrams concerning the dietary stand- 
ards and the cost of foods without the aid 
of a patient teacher. A final chapter of 
laboratory exercises makes no very ser- 
ious demands on the knowledge or intelli- 
gence of the student, and an equally light 
requirement as to the teacher is indicated 
by the “review questions,” 819 in number. 
This kind of book will hardly increase 
the respect of intelligent readers for the 
courses in “domestic science,” “nutrition,” 
or “food values,” which are beginning to 
make a pretentious show in the curriculum 
of many colleges. 


The seventh International Congress for 
Applied Chemistry will be held in London 
from May 27 to June 2. Sir William Ram- 
say will be chairman of the convention. 


James W, Moore, professor of mechanics 
and experimental philosophy at Lafayette 
College since 1872, died February 28 at the 
age of sixty-four. He is the author of 
“The Elements of Natural Philosophy” and 
numerous papers on physics. 


Dr. Daniel R. Brower, professor of ner- 
vous and mental diseases at Rush Medical 
College, and author of many monographs 
on insanity, died in Chicago March 1, aged 
seventy years. Dr. Brower attained dis- 
tinction in medicine and surgery during the 
civil war, and later was at the head of a 
hospital for the insane of West Virginia. 


A distinguished Orientalist is lost in the 
death of Lieut.-Col. Sir George King, at 
the age of sixty-eight. He entered the 
Bengal Medical Service in 1865, and six 
years later was appointed to the chair of 
botany in the Medical College, and to the 
supervision of the Royal Botanic Garden 
of Calcutta. His most valuable publica- 
tion was the “Manual of Cinchona Culti- 
vation,” besides which he wrote a number 
ef monographs on Indian flora. 


Dr. Julius H. P. J. Thomsen, professor 
emeritus of the University of Copenhagen, 
has died in his eighty-fourth year. The 
four volumes of his ‘““Thermochemische Un- 





tersuchungen” (1882-86) embody his best- 


known work. 


Drama. 


“A Motley Jest,” by Oscar Fay Adams 
(Boston: Sherman, French & Co.), includes 
two Shakespearean experiments, which are, 
perhaps, more entertaining than valuable. 
The first, called “A Shakespearean Fantasy,” 
is a sort of supplement to the “Tem- 
pest,” in which Prospero with the aid of 
Ariel transports Ferdinand and Miranda, 
leng since happily married, back to the 
enchanted island, whieh he peoples tor them, 
temporarily, with the figures of Shake- 
speare’s stage folk—Romeo and Juliet, the 
nurse, Mercutio, Falstaff, Lear, Richard II, 
Henry:VI, and others—who discourse briefly 
in a fashion more or less in accordance 
with their theatrical moods and character. 
The burlesque is cleverly done, the general 
mimicry of manner and_matter being often 
exceedingly apt and ingenious. It is almost 
needless to say that the resemblance does 
not extend far below the surface. But the 
literary exercise is both skilful and divert- 
ing. The second experiment is an imagin- 
ary sixth act to “The Merchant of Venice,” 
in which Shylock is Christianized, officially 
and publicly, and openly proclaims his apos- 
tasy while secretly hugging his ancient faith 
and his passion for revenge. This, too, is 
a clever conceit, but less happy than the 
other. 

“A Woman of Impulse,” by Louis Ans- 
pacher, produced in the Herald Square The- 
atre on Monday evening, exhibits a cer- 
tain amount of literary skill—in spots— 
some ingenuity in construction, and con- 
siderable acquaintance with ancient theat- 
rical device, but is a singularly unequal 
and disappointing work, although it is like- 
ly to be successful. Professing to be a 
study of what is commonly described as the 
artistic temperament—often a mere eu- 
phemism for vanity, selfishness, or immer- 
ality—it starts off in promising fashion 
along a vein of genuine, if not very bril- 
liant, comedy, lapses into sheer foolish- 
ness—descending even to the depth of a 
comic curate—passes through a term of 
sensational melodrama, and, after reaching 
an effective and fairly logical climax, closes 
conventionally and feebly with a happy 
ending. The central figure, that of a fa- 
mous prima donna, an intensely wilful, 
whimsical, passionate, irresponsible, but 
intrinsically honest and generous-hearted 
woman, is a good conception; and there 
are truth and humor in the earlier scenes, 
which show how her husband’s patience is 
exhausted and his jealousy excited by her 
irascibility and flightiness. Here a sound 
foundation seems to be laid for zgenuine 
comedy. But all expectations of that kind 
are destroyed permanently by the plunge 
into melodrama, which, although it is in- 
disputably interesting in a theatrical way, 
with jts elaborately calculated complica- 
tions and its protracted suspense, is too 
plainly artificial to carry any illusion of 
reality or to have much actual dramatic 
value. Moreover, the sensational develop- 
ments, which are the main strength of the 
play, have little or nothing to do with the 
character traits which are supposed to fur- 
nish the motive power of the action. Nev- 
ertheless, the repudiation of the husband 





by the outraged wife—for his indulgence 
in suspicions which, as a matter of fact, 
were not altogether unreasonable—was a 
logical and natural domestic catastrophe, 
and the piece might well have ended at 
that point. Miss Kathryn Kidder, as the 
heroine, displays her capacity as an in- 
telligent and well-trained actress, both in 
the lighter and more serious episodes, but 
her support is inferior. 

An elaborate scenic production is prom- 
ised for Shakespeare’s “King John,” with 
which Robert Mantell will begin his ap- 
proaching engagement in the New Amster- 
dam Theatre on March 8. This is well, but 
the quality of the cast, of course, is of even 
more importance than the scenic decora- 
tions. One reason why this tragedy has 
been so long absent from the stage is the 
difficulty of finding competent players for 
its many important parts. Among them may 
be noted, in addition to the King himself, 
Arthur, Hubert, the Bastard Philip, Pan- 
dulph, Eleanor, and Constance. Philip 
Faulconbridge, though a showy, is not @ 
particularly difficult, character, but Con- 
stance and Hubert both demand special 
ability. 

The annual series of dramatic perform- 
ances at Stratford-on-Avon, beginning on 
Monday, April 19, will be given by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. R. Benson and their Shakespearean 
company. The special birthday revival this 
year will be ‘“‘Cymbeline,” a play not hith- 
erto produced by Mr. Benson. Fifteen plays 
of Shakespeare will be presented, including 
the histories: ““King John,” “Richard the 
Second,” “Henry the Fourth” (Part I), 
“Henry the Fifth,” ‘““Henrythe Sixth” (Part 
II), “Richard the Third,”’ and a scene from 
“Henry the Eighth.” The programme will 
also include four Chester Mystery Plays, 
“The Belle’s Stratagem,”’ by Hannah Cow- 
ley; “Richelieu,” by Lord Lytton; and “A 
Midnight Bridal,” a play in one act adapted 
from the story of Halliwell Sutcliffe by 
Mrs. F. R. Benson and H. O. Nicholson. 
Among the performers will be: Miss Gene- 
viéve Ward, who will appear as Volumnia 
and Queen Margaret; Matheson Lang, Ham- 
let; Miss Hutin Britton, Ophelia; Henry 
Ainley, Shylock; Miss Constance Collier, 
Portia; Forbes-Robertson, and Miss Ger- 
trude Elliott. 

The great popular success of the recent 
revival of “‘Romeo and Juliet” at the Lon- 
don Lyceum has encouraged the manage- 
ment to try a spectacular production of 
“Hamlet.” Matheson Lang will play the 
Prince, Miss Hutin Britton will be Ophelia; 
Halliwell Hobbes, Horatio; Eric Mayne, the 
King; and Frederick Ross, the Ghost. The 
significant fact about this performance, of 
course, is that the Lyceum no longer pre- 
tends to be anything but a money-mak- 
ing house. It cares a good deal more for 
cash than it does for art. Like other pure- 
ly commercial theatres, it seeks to give 
the public what it wants, and it has de- 
cided that Shakespeare is likely to prove 
more profitable than modern melodrama. 
While on this subject, it may be noted 
that H. B. Irving’s revival of “Hamlet” has 
been so successful in London that he has 
found it necessary to give extra perform- 
ances. His appeal, it need scarcely be add- 
ed, is to the audience of the old Lyceum, 
not to that of the new. 


John Hare informs subscribers to the 
Henry Irving memorial that Thomas Brock, 
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R.A., has now practically finished the plas- 
ter model for the statue of the actor, and 
all that now remains to be done is the cast- 
ing in bronze. There is every reason to 
hope that, in the autumn of the present 
year, the statue will be erected on the 
site arranged for it at the back of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery in Charing Cross 
Road, London. 


The German Volks Theater in Vienna has 
just witnessed another success for Karl 
Schénherr (whose “Erde” recently won 
the Schiller prize in dramaturgy). “Das 
Konigreich,” his fairy drama, in four acts, 
has been very well received. 


Music. 


Johannes Brahms: The Herzogenberg 
Correspondence. Edited by Max Kal- 
beck. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3 net. 

In 1891, six years before his death, 
Brahms sent to his publisher his last 
will, in which, among other things, he 
directed that all letters found in his 
house after his death should be destroy- 
ed without reservation. His executor, 
however, decided that the will had been 
drawn up in a moment of irritation, and 
was not to be taken too literally; so the 
letters that were of public interest were 
saved. Among these were 140 which 
Brahms had received from Heinrich von 
Herzogenberg and his wife. These, with 
141 letters written to them by Brahms, 
make up a volume which quite deserves 
the compliment of a translation—a task 
excellently accomplished by Hannah 
Bryant. Max Kalbeck, the official biog- 
rapher of Brahms, has added a number 
of helpful footnotes. Admirers of 
Brahms may obtain through this vol- 
ume a more intimate view of his char- 
acter than from any other book so far 
issued. 

Herzogenberg was a German profes- 
sor, who also composed—like a profes- 
sor. Brahms was his idol, and his mis- 
trust of his own natural instincts was 
so great that it “made him almost a 
slave to form and technique.” He eager- 
ly courted Brahms’s approval, but that 
master’s verdicts were usually either 
evasive or of oracular ambiguity. “I 
am sure none of their beauty and deli- 
cacy escapes me”’—‘“I cannot make up 
my mind as to the claims of any one 
above the rest”—are specimens of what 
Frau Herzogenberg wittily called his 
“enharmonic ambiguities.” She drops 
hints: 

Naturally my husband would have been 
pleased, poor devil, had you been able to say 
of any one movement: “I like that.”” You 
know yourself what a _ difference that 
makes. 

But the inexorable idol was not to be 

coaxed into flattery, Quite the contrary; 

the moment came when he exploded: 

I aave been more than usually impressed 
this time with the great similarity of our 





work! In looking over the chorals, che 
quartets, and the songs, I was quite agi- 
tated to find how vividly they recalled all 
sorts of efforts of my own. May your 
own agitation, when you have occasion to 
indulge in a similar retrospect, be of a more 
pleasing order than mine! 


Even this bluntness did not disconcert 
Herzogenberg. “I could read every 
meaning into your mysterious words— 
pleasing or painful according to the way 
I turn them about,” he wrote; and 
Brahms answered, wickedly: “I am glad 
my last letter shone in two colors— 
gray for me, sky blue for you.” 

But Brahms by no means had a mo 
nopoly of the fun. Frau von Herzogen- 
berg, though she wept sweet tears over 
some of Brahms’s works, did not hesi- 
tate to criticise others freely, and there 
was no “enharmonic ambiguity” about 
her words. She tells him concerning 
some of his songs that she does not like 
them: “The words alone are enough”; 
concerning others, that they simply re- 
peat messages better delivered in pre 
vious songs; even the famous “Sapphic 
Ode” does not escape her censure. She 
chides him repeatedly for his choice of 
poems: “Oh, how could you think this 
poem worthy of being composed by 
you?”; and for using the human voice 
like an instrument: “Why are you some. 
times so cruel as to turn poor women 
into oboes or violins?” Finally, in a 
long letter (pp. 352-360) she tells 
Brahms plainly that his truest friends 
are not those who greet every new vol- 
ume of his music with rapture before 
scanning it. “I ask myself,” she adds, 
regarding this same Brahms, “whether 
he does not sometimes produce things 
born, not of his heart’s blood, but only 

of his cleverness, his routine, 
his supreme skill.” And again: 

I love and admire your music more than 

ever, but my very admiration leads me to 
ask why one who has coined and still can 
coin such gold should be so sparing 
with it. 
Brahms was not in the least angered 
by this frankness. He knew that Frau 
von Herzogenberg was competent to sit 
in judgment, being a good pianist and 
something of a composer herself; and 
he continued to send her and her hus- 
band his manuscripts, both songs and 
piano pieces, for inspection before they 
were printed, 

His letters are usually short, and 
many of them are hardly worth print- 
ing—less so, certainly, than are hers, 
which Branms valued for their “in- 
trinsic qualities of wit and tempera- 
ment.” Occasionally he is witty, too, at 
his own expense. In one letter he says: 

The orchestra here play my new sym- 
phony [in F minor] with crape bands on 
their sleeves because of its dirge-like effect. 
It is to be printed with a black edge, too. 


Geraldine Farrar will be the principal 
soloist at the Springfield, Mass., Music 
Festival in May. 





Art. 


THE COMIC ARTIST. 


‘Caran d’Ache has a particularly valid 
claim on the memory of all good Amer- 
icans. Wilhelm Busch and he were the 
two great progenitors of the comic sup- 
plement. The German artist was much 
the older man and the pioneer. From 
him Caran d’Ache borrowed the meth- 
od of telling a funny story in a succes- 
sion of pictures, with a minimum of 
text. This method has been developed 
to its fullest dreadful possibilities in 
this country, until we have now the 
story and the pictorial succession long 
after the fun has disappeared. in Caran 
d’Ache’s work the idea was always pres- 
ent to animate the drolleries of his pen- 
cil. He was not a slavish imitator of 
Busch. He developed his own concep- 
tions of what the human figure ought to 
be in the hands of the caricaturist. 
There were the skeleton pictures in 
which a man, like an island, was a 
certain portion of white space bounded 
by a single line. There were the clear- 
cut marionette-like figures, in which the 
same sharpness of line was prominent. 
There were, finally, the mere circles 
and cylinders and sacks and flaccid pud- 
dings to which a dot here and a stroke 
there would give an amazingly human 
aspect. Of American cartoonists, the 
late F. M. Howarth, with his animated 
chubby little gingerbread figures, came 
nearest perhaps to this style of carica- 
ture. 

Caran d’Ache did political satire as 
well as social satire and pure comedy. 
In his political cartoons there is a good 
deal of the same mannikin physiology 
that we find in his comic series. There 
is also a good deal more lighthearted 
fun than European artists are accustom- 
ed to put into their cartoons of states- 
men and governments. The King of 
Siam, home once more from his West- 
ern trip, sleeps and has a nightmare. 
Endless files of stiff little European sol- 
diers clamber up and down his bed, 
tramp right over his royal body, and 
disappear. European militarism has 
rarely been so well shown up in both its 
tragic aspect and its futility. The stroke 
is much sharper in a cartoon depicting 
Wilhelm II’s troubles after the dismiss- 
al of Bismarck. The Kaiser is in a 
trainer’s cage surrounded by a pack of 
unruly, snarling beasts, representing the 
various members of the German Em- 
pire. Bismarck, the spectator, remarks, 
“I left him a circus; he has turned it 
into a menagerie.” But, after all, it is 
a question whether Caran d’Ache’s best 
work does not fall outside of politics. 
The French caricaturist declares it a 
merit that he can be gay without the 
“brutalities” of the British artist or the 
vulgarity of the German. As a matter of 
fact, French caricature, when it turns 
upon man’s non-political failings and er- 
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rors, can be bitter with an intensity 
that we seldom find in Anglo-Saxon pic- 
torial satire of the present day. In 
Caran d’Ache’s work, however—was it 
because of his partly Russian national- 
ity?—the real Gallic cynicism is rather 
uncommon. Typical of him is a series 
of a half-dozen pictures entitled the 
“Jewish Question.” The pessimist is ar- 
guing that the Jews as a nation worship 
only money. “Nonsense,” says the good- 
natured man, “when it comes to mo- 
ney, Jew and non-Jews are alike.” And 
he throws a gold Napoleon into the gut- 
ter as two men, Jew and Gentile, ap- 
proach from opposite directions. “Now 
observe (picture 3) how they will both 
be fascinated by the coin. Observe (pic- 
ture 4) how they will both dive for it 
and come into violent collision. Only 
(picture 5) the Jew will manage to se- 
cure the gold piece. That is all.” 

A few examples would show that if 
Caran d’Ache is partly responsible for 
the comic supplement, he is not re 
sponsible for its blatant vulgarities, its 
emptiness of any real satiric content, 
and its infinite innocence of ideas. There 
is no inherent viciousness in the comic 
series. It has the very best tradition 
behind it. Before Caran d’Ache and 
Wilhelm Busch is Daumier’s Robert Ma- 
caire; and still further back is Hogarth, 
with his various Progresses. The evil 
comes when the series is carried for 
years and years until it is the delecta- 
tion solely of that dull mind which finds 
amusement in the mere fact of famil- 
jarity. 

The pity appears all the greater when 
we consider how vast is the influence 
of the comic artist for weal or woe. 
When people speak of the power of the 
caricaturist, the habit is to think of 
the political cartoon. True, the political 
eartoon has long been an effective 
weapon of publicity. The history of 
modern Europe might be written from 
its cartoons as A. B. Maurice and Fred- 
eric Taber Cooper have done for the 
nineteenth century. But it is still an 
Open question whether the satire that 
deals with us as men and women is 
not more permanently effective than 
the satire that appeals to the political 
animal primarily. A _ strong political 
cartoon may make an election or a min- 
istry. The comic artist deals with the 
permanent traits of human nature and 
the common facts of life, and, in do- 
ing so, shapes our thought and stan- 
dards of good or ill, subtly but endur- 
ingly. 


The Macmillan Company has about ready 
for publication the second volume of Dr. 
Hofstede de Groot’s “Catalogue Raisonné 
of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters,” 
translated by Edward G. Hawke. Its 650 
pages are devoted to Albert Cuyp and 
Philips Wouwerman. 


The scandal over the designing of the 
new Sing Sing Prison bears good fruit in 
Senator Wainwright's bill for the creation 





of a New York State Art Commission. If 
only there had been such a body of promi- 
nent representatives of the fine arts sitting 
with power when a State Capitol was being 
planned, New York would have been spar- 
ed monstrosities and millions. But it will 
be some gain to have future edifices super- 
vised by a board large and authoritative 
enough to veto where the State architect 
might not trust his own solitary judgment 
or his courage. The men Senator Wain- 
wright would see chosen would demonstrate 
that beauty and durability are not extrava- 
gances, but, in the long run, economies. 
This idea our country is just beginning 
to grasp, and the spreading activity of 
Federal and municipal art commissions is 
at once the effect and the proof of the 
new understanding. Simply because the 
art movement redounds chiefly to the profit 
and glory of large cities, the States should 
not withhold assistance. To-day concerned 
only with offices and hospitals and their 
adornment, to-morrow a State commission 
may become an engine in the beautification 
of village life. 


John La Farge’s Scammon Lectures on 
the Barbizon Painters—the first series of 
Scammon Lectures, delivered in 1903 at the 
Art Institute of Chicago—are at last pub- 
lished in handsome form by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Mr. La Farge was himself a 
young man in Paris when the battle be- 
tween the classics and the romantics was 
still waging, and he has evidently never 
outgrown a certain partisanship, so that his 
lectures have an oddly controversial air, as 
if it were still necessary to defend a cause, 
still impossible to admire both Delacroix 
and Ingres. But this very quality or de- 
fect, which ever it be, gives a personal 
charm to the book. The facts rehearsed are 
to be found elsewhere; what interests is 
the light thrown, incidentally, upon Mr. La 
Farge himself, his own art, and his at- 
titude toward the art of others. And if the 
book is not so important as his “Consider- 
ations on Painting,” yet it was impossible 
that its author should write anything with- 
out passages of a still wider interest—pas- 
sages of sound and illuminating criticism 
on art in general, and justifying his title, 
the “Higher Life in Art.” 


Francis Bond, already known to students 
and lovers of English medizval art by his 
monumental works on English gothic archi- 
tecture, English cathedrals, and screens 
and galleries in English churches, has pro- 
duced in his new volume, “Fonts and Font 
Covers” (Henry Frowde), a remarkably 
full and detailed account of extant fonts 
in English churches. A brief but interest- 
ing and intelligent résumé of the history 
of the rite of baptism is followed by an 
historical survey of font-design in England 
(to which country, as in so many other Eng- 
lish books, the treatise is restricted in 
spite of its comprehensive title) and com- 
plete indexes, covering over 1,100 examples. 
Some 426 excellent hbalf-tone iilustrations 
accompany the text, and supply for the 
general reader and the artist the interest 
which only the archeologist or specialist 
is likely to find in the text. The text, in- 
deed, while a monument of painstaking 
erudition, and crammed full of detailed in- 
formation, partakes too much of the na- 


ture of a descriptive and analytical cat-. 


alogue to possess any special charm or at- 
tractiveness. As a compendium of informa- 





tion, and as an admirable collection of 
historic examples, most suggestive to archi- 
tect and decorative or ecclesiastical de- 
signer, this handsome book must be of 
great value, and must entirely supersede all 
previous essays in the same field. 


The American Water Color Society will 
hold its forty-second annual exhibition at 
the American Fine Arts Building, No, 215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York city, 
April 29 to May 3. The jury of selection 
consists of Carlton T. Chapman, Reynolds 
Beal, Leonard Ochtman, A. T. Van Laer, 
George Wharton Edwards, W. G. Schneider, 
W. H. Lippincott, F. K. M. Rehn, R. M. 
Shurtleff, Bruce Crane, Francis C. Jones, 
and Arthur Schneider. The members of the 
Hanging Committee are Charles Warren 
Eaton, H, L. Hildebrandt, and Cullen 
Yates. 

A retrospective exhibition of the works 
of John W. Alexander will be held at the 
National Arts Club, New York city, till 
March 15. Among the exhibitions at the 
dealers’ galleries here are oil paintings 
by John F. Carlson at Katz’s, March 13; 
paintings and pastels by Degas, Durand- 
Ruel’s, March 16; paintings of the ‘1830 
School,” Schaus’s, March 16; etchings, 
Frank Brangwyn, Wunderlich’s, March 20. 

Last week, the pictures and other works 
of art collected by the late Henry Graves 
of Orange, N. J., were sold at auction in 
New York city by the American Art Asso- 
ciation. The pictures brought $233,250, 
and the other objects, $161,195, a total of 
$394,445. The highest price, $27,000, was 
paid for Millet’s Sheep-Shearing. Among 
the other important sales were the foi- 
lowing: Corot, Mill at Ville d’Avray, $13,- 
500; Twilight, $6,000. Daubigny, Gray 
Skies, $5,600; Village by the Oise, $5,000; 
Green Pasture, $7,500. Diaz, Edge of the 
Forest, $13,000. Dupré, The Old Oak, $7,- 
900; Evening Twilight, $8,700; Return of 
the Flock, $9,100. Rousseau, Morning on 
the Oise, $14,500; Forest of Campiégne, 
$11,000. Van Marcke, Verdant Pastures, $8,- 
300. Delacroix, Wounded Tiger, $8,000. Isa- 
bey, Return from the Hunt, $5,200. Mauve, 
Flock of Sheep, $13,200. Among the por- 
celains, the peachblooms, thirty-five pieces 
in all, averaged over $750 apiece, and 
one sold as high as $4,100. A sang-de- 
beuf vase, 17% inches high, brought $8,550. 

The seat in the French Académie des In- 
scriptions left vacant by the death of Dr. 
Hamy has been bestowed on Théodore 
Reinach, author of a number of historical 
and archeological works. He is a brother 
of Joseph and Salomon Reinach. 


Emmanuel Poiré, better known under his 
pen name of Caran d’Ache (Russian for 
“lead pencil’), the famous comic artist and 
cartoonist, died in Paris, February 26. His 
native place was Moscow, where his grand- 
father, an officer of the first Napoleon, was 
taken prisoner in the Russian campaign, 
and finally became a subject of the Czar. 
Emmanuel returned to Paris, and became 
connected with the Cabaret du Chat Noir, 
where he soon attracted attention by a 
series of Napoleonic “Ombres Chinoises.” 
From that time forward his humorous and 
satiric pencil was constantly employed in 
social or political illustrations. His car- 
toons, which held nothing sacred, had a 
potent political influence in the formation 
of public opinion. During the Panama 
scandals, his “Carnet de Chéques,” a col- 
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lection of especially biting caricatures, | Broomhall’s estimate for 1908 and our 


greatly increased his reputation. In later 
years he did much work for the Figaro 
and for Le Rire. 

Ernest-Victor Hareux, the landscape 
painter, has died, at the age of sixty-one. 
He was a native of Paris, and a member 
of the Société des Artistes Francais. 


Finance. 


THE RISE IN WHEAT. 


While the attention of financial mar- 
kets has been absorbed in the fall of 
prices of manufacturers’ material, a rise 
in price, more sensational than the de 
cline in steel and copper, has been go 
ing on in another staple market. Last 
Friday, wheat sold at the highest fig- 
ure reached since Joseph Leiter’s cele- 
brated corner of May, 1898. That oper- 
ation, which brought cash wheat to 
$1.85 in Chicago and $1.91 in New York 
was a consequence, first, of Europe’s 
disastrously short crop of 1897; second, 
of the very scanty supplies in the 
world’s storehouses; and, third, of our 
Spanish war, which broke out in the 
“corner month.” The spectacular rise in 
wheat last week was similarly based on 
a small European crop in 1908, a 
meagre stock of wheat in the world’s 
granaries, and the persistent mutter- 
ings of war in the grain-growing Balkan 
states. 

‘Wheat sold below a dollar as recently 
as December; its high level of last week, 
on the Chicago cash market, was $1.26. 
This is an abnormally rapid advance. A 
comparison of Chicago prices in recent 
years may be instructive: 


High. Low. 
Te cccdsdics $1.11, June. 84%, July. 
er 1.22, Oct. 71, Jan. 
rer .94%, May. .69%, Sept. 
We cc cdccces 1.24, Feb. -78%, Sept. 
rer 1.22, Dec. 81%, Jan. 
re .98, Sept. -70%, March. 
eee .95, Sept. .67%, Oct. 
WR ck vccdscvse -79%, Dec. .63%, July. 
BBs 6 cc devices 87%, June. -61%. Jan. 
MR Sti cc0kts .79%, May. 64, Dee. 
Be tikecevss 1.85, May. 62, Oct. 


Considering in detail the causes of 
the present price, it should be noticed, 
first, that the world’s wheat yield of 
1907 was 325,000,000 bushels less than 
in 1906 and 212,000,000 less than in 
1905, a decline of 7 to 10 per cent.; it 
was, in fact, smaller than any world’s 
crop since 1901. And in that eight-year 
period, not only had population been 
increasing, but individual use of wheat, 
as of other necessaries, had been in- 
creasing with the good times in trade 
and industry. It had been hoped after 
1907 that the next year would make 
good the shortage. But it did not do so; 
America, Asia, and Australia increased 
their yield slightly over 1907, but Eu- 
rope itself produced less than before. 
These are the European harvests, using 


Agricultural Department’s for the ear- 
lier years: 


Bushels. Bushels. 

1908.... 1,594,000,000 1904.... 1,747,262,000 

| 1907.... 1,616,086,000 1903.... 1,830,526,000 
1906.... 1,826,422,000 1902.... 1,817,602,000 
1905.... 1,803,132,000 1901.... 1,513,553,000 


Such short yields necessarily have 
their effect on the amount of wheat in 
granaries, by which the price is largely 
regulated. In this regard, Europe is 


' better off than after 1897; in August of 


that year, the “European visible” fell 
to 38,000,000 bushels, and the European 
and American combined, to 77,500,000, 


| whereas last August the two figures 





were respectively 48,700,000 and 73,700,- 
000. But even so, Burope’s storehouses 
contained less by 22 per cent. than a 
year before; and with all the unprece- 
dentedly rapid rushing of American 
wheat to market last autumn, this is 
the Broomhall and Bradstreet compar- 
ison of stocks on hand as of Febru- 


ary 1: 





1909. 1908. 1907. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Europe ..... 61,700,000 76,700,000 75,900,000 
America .... 75,600,000 67,300,000 80,800,000 
Total ....137,300,000 144,000,000 150,700,000 


It should be observed that the present 
relatively large “American visible” is 
the result of an almost unexampled 
early clearing-out of farmers’ bins to 
reach the favorable autumn market 
with the abundant supply of railway 


| cars. One of the most important ques- 





tions is, How much wheat is left behind 
in the farmers’ hands? The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will report on that 
cn March 8. 

What does this state of supplies, with 
the abnormal prices resulting from it, 
signify as to general conditions? There 
are several aspects to the question. The 
development is not wholly favorable to 
this country, for the great rise in price 
has occurred when home supplies have 
been so nearly exhausted that we have 
not, as in such high-price years as 1897 
and 1879, a large surplus to sell to Eu- 
rope at inviting prices. In a period of 
hard times, slack employment, and fall- 
ing wages, wheat at $1.26 a bushel, and 
flour higher by 25 cents a barrel, whole- 
sale, than a year ago, mean increased 
cost of living when the consumer is 
least able to meet it. The farmer who 
has any wheat left over is fortunate, 
especially since he gets these prices at 
the very time when the price of his 
wire fences and farm machinery is fall- 
ing; but the farmer makes up only a 
part of the American community. 





Prof. Alfred Manes, with the codperation 
of a dozen specialists, has published through 
Mohr of Tiibingen a comprehensive tnsur- 
ance dictionary, a venture which had in 
the last four decades been undertaken 
three times by German publishers, but only 
to end in a failure. The work bears the 


title “Versicherungs-Lexikon: Ein Nach- 
schlagewerk fiir alle Wissensgebiete der 
Privat- und Sozial-Versicherung.” Natur- 
ally the work deals chiefly with the in- 
surance matters of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. It is published in two solid 
volumes of 1,682. columns, arranged after 
the usual manner of an encyclopedia. 
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Important Books on Psychical Research 


In the scientific study 
the lack of rational interest i 
mass of human experience t 
er!” The awakening of scientific 
this scientific interest 
E. Gladstone, “is the 
may be taken 


most 


subject 


n this great problem. 


interest has come at last, 
has in turn aroused a wide-spread and steadily growing response among the people at large. 
important work which is being done in the world—by far the most important, 


as a general recognition of its importance. 





“How great a scientific scandal it has been,’ 





of the question of life after death, the present day is a most significant era. 
* exclaimed Professor Wiiliam James, 


© take its chances between vague tradition and credulity on the one hand and dogmatic denial at long range on the oth- 
however, and, as a glance at the popular magazines for a twelve-month past will show, 


For years men of science have deplored 
“to leave a great 


“Psychic Research,” said William 
” and the increasing number of books on the 


We call your attention to the following list of valuable works. 


| By HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


By JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Former Professor of Logic and Ethics at Columbia 
University, Vice-President of the English Society 
for Psychical Research, Founder and Secretary of 
the American Society for Psychical Research. 


Each volume, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.62. 


Borderland of Psychical Research 


In this book are covered those points in normal 
and abnormal Psychology that are vital for the 
student of Psychical Research to know in order 
that be may judge the abnormal! and the super- 
norma! intelligently The book contains chapters 
on Normal Sense-Perception, Interpreting and As- 
sociating Functions of the Mind, Memory, Disso- 
ciation and Oblivescence, Illusions, Hallucinations, 
Pseudo-Spiritistic Phenomena, Subconscious Action 
and Secondary Personality, Mind and 
Hypnotism and Therapeutics, Reincarnation, 
ervations and Morals. 

“It treats perplexing questions conservatively, 
and with a view to create an intelligent public in- 


12mo or, 


| 


Body, | 
Res- | 


Psychical Research and the 
Resurrection 


This volume may be considered as a sequel to 
Professor Hyslop’s ‘‘Science and a Future Life,’’ 
as it records the more important work that has 
been accomplished since the death of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, the late leader of psychical research in 
America. In its pages the author proceeds step 
by step to show the vital importance to bumanity 
that Science leuve no stone unturned to strengthen 
the Christian faith. 

‘It is cause for scientific rejoicing that Professor 
Hyslop has put forth this book.’’—Journal of 
Education. 

“The book is a deeply interesting one—an im- 
portant contribution to a study which concerns 
humanity vitally.’’—Providence Journal. 

‘Useful to those who wish to keep abreast of 


| the progress of psychical research in the United 


terest in the baffling problem of psychical research. | 


It is a book none should neglect who is attracted 
by the recondite mystery to whose solution it looks 
forward and attempts to clear the way.'’—The 
Outlook 

“This book's aim is cautious, its method as 7 
servative, and its theme of we pg 
is not a sequel to ‘Enigmas of wy 7 - 
search’ and ‘Science and a Future Li but, on 
the contrary, leads up to them.’’—The 
Bookman. 

“The whole discourse is enlivened and made in- 
teresting reading even for the casual inquirer by 
~ illustrations and anecdotes.'’—/ndianap- 
olia News. 


it rather 


Enigmas of Psychical Research | 


An account of the scientific investigation and 
consideration of such well-established phenomena 
as crystal-gazing, telepathy, dreams, apparitions, 
premonitions, clairvoyance, mediumistic phenomena, 
etc. 

‘Professor Hyslop, be it observed, does not write 
as one who bas fully made up his mind, and is de- 
termined to make others see with his eyes. On 
contrary, he is careful to preserve an attitude of 
caution, the attitude, in short, of the trained in- 
vestigator who feels that the end is not yet in sight. 
Perhaps this, more than anything else, is respon- 
sible for the praise bis book has elicited."’"— 
Literary Digest 

“The new work is a treatment of telepathy, 
apparitions, and similar phenomena. It is probably 
the finest collection of authenticated experiences 
in these spheres that we have at our disposal. He 
has brought together facts which not only make 
extraordinarily interesting reading, but are dis- 
couragers of conservative incredulity.’’—The World 
To-day. 


Science and a Future Life 


In this volume the author discusses the scientific 
investigation of psychic phenomena. 

*‘Professor Hyslop discusses the problem of life 
after death from data accumulated by the Society 
for Psychical Research. He considers the evidence 
scientifically, basing his argument upon experiments 
conducted by Sir Oliver Lodge, the late Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, Professor James, of Harvard, the 
late Frederic W. ers, and a number of 
others, including some valuable experimental work 
of his own.'’—Review of Reviews. 

**His argument is like the charge of a judge to 

jury, clear, definite, logical, leaving no doubtful 
point untouched, and no interrogation unanswered. 
Altogether the book is one of the most important in 
its rticular branch of literature that have ever 
yet mn given to the public. It is the work of a 
clear-headed scientist who has arrived at his con- 
clusions only after years of the most searching in- 
vestigations, and who has as one of its results 
presented a more satisfactory argument in favor of 
a future life than has been wrought out by any 
theologian for the last century. It should have a 
multitude of readers.’’—Boston Transcript. 





States.’’—The Outlook. 


“The book is exceedingly valuable to students of 
psychical phenomena and to the general reader as 
well. The incidents related are interesting and 
the style delightfully simple and effective.’’—Jn- 
dianapolis News. 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Director of the Observatory at Juvisy. 


illustrated, price $2.50 net, or, 
mail, $2.70. 


Mysterious Psychic Forces 


A comprehensive review of the work done 
by European scientists of international 
reputation in investigating psychical phe- 
nomena, written by a scientist of world- 
wide fame. The volume includes the in- 
vestigations of Sir William Crookes, Pro- 


Large 12mo, by 


' fessor Richet, Professor Morselli, Professor 


Lombroso, Count de Roches, Professor 
Porro, Professor Alfred Russell Wallace, 
Professor Thiory, Dr. Dariex, Victor Sardon, 
Aksakof, and many others. 


‘‘Flammarion’s work, ‘Mysterious Psychic 
Forces,’ is valuable from many points of view; it 
is a careful compilation of previous researches in 
psychical mediumship, to which are added invalu- 
able reports of the author’s own experiments with 
many mediums, the most important being the 
Italian, Eusapia Paladino. I have also studied this 


| medium for a long time and fiod myself in accord 


with Flammarion as to the authenticity of the 
facts.""— Professor Enrico Morselli, Chair of Men- 


tal and Nervous Diseases, University of Genoa. 


“If you will read his [Flammarion’s] latest book 
(‘Mysterious Psychic Forces’] with attention and 
with candor, you cannot but be impressed with his 
wide experience and his patient, persistent search 
for truth. I am persuaded that 8 ma 
genuine pioneer all along. He has examined very 
critically the scores of psychics who have come 
under his observation, and his reports are pains- 


| taking and cautious.’’—From ‘‘The Shadow Worid"’ 
| by Hamlin Garland. 


“Such a book, from such a writer, is more than | 


interesting. It is timely. And the reader must 
admit, whatever his prejudices or presuppositions, 
that, taking Professor Flammarion’s book as an 
honest record of long and careful scientific study, 
which it is entitled to be considered, it amply sus- 


| tains the author's conclusions.’’—Lilerary Digest. 


| 
| 
i 


“The book is one of the most we oat 
have ever been written on the sub: 
have the least liking for the aie will find 
y — ‘ae beyond expectation.’’—Cleveland Plein 
Dealer 


A special pamphlet, fully describing these books, will be sent free to 


| 








Member of the Council of the American Institute 
for Scientific Research, Member of the Engiish 
Society for Psychical Research, etc. 

Large 12mo, illus_, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.16. 


The Physical Phenomena 
of Spiritualism 


A book of incalculable value toe psychical re- 
searchers. Every one knows that, while there is a 
residuum of the genuine, there is undoubtedly an 
immense amount of fraud perpetrated on credulous 
investigators of psychic phenomena. With rare 
skill and tact Mr. Carrington, who has had many 
years of experience, shows exactly how the tricks 
are done. His book is written wholly without 
prejudice, in a calm, courteous, judicial style, and 
the facts are presented with precision and order- 
liness. The latter part of the book is devoted to 
the consideration of what the author believes to be 
genuine phenomena. 

“‘Mr. Carrington’s book on ‘The Physical Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism’ is the most important work 
ever published on that subject. It gives a com- 
plete account of the subject, and is invaluable for 
every one interested in Psychic Research. It is 
fair ,to both sides of that much controverted sub- 
ject.’’"—Professor James H. Hyslop. 

*“*‘He writes from the point of view of one who 
believes that such phenomena as come within the 
realms of spiritualism, popularly conceived, do oc- 
eur, and on that account he is particularly anxious 
to ex the fraud connected with them. since it 
is only by so doing that the world can reach 
genuine which lies behind.’’—Boston Transcript. 

‘“‘The paramount impression this writer conveys 
is that of being a fair and open-minded gentleman 
of excellent balance and keen intelligence.’’—Neuw 
York Times. 


The Coming Science 


With an introduction by James H. Hyslop. 12mo, 
$1.50 net, or, by mail, $1.62. 

This book fills a place in the literature of psychi- 
cal research not covered by any other book that has 
thus far appeared. Its aim is threefold: (1) To 
form an introduction to the s of the subject, so 
that any one —! feel familiar with the awal 
problems and results without having previously read 
extensively upon it; (2) to approach oo 
questions from the standpoint of A 
and point out exactly what the difficulties —y ob- 
jections are to the scientific man; (3) to sum- 
marize the various explanatory theories that have 
been advanced from time to time to explain the 
“= of Neipdol tats research. 

1 introduction to the reading of more 
elaborate worke. "The Outlook. 

“The great importance of the book lies in its 
pointing out that materialism must ultimately tri- 
umph, if no facts can be brought to prove 
it erroneous, and this would mean the destruction 
of the religious consciousness of the age. It is 
of prime importance, therefore, that the ‘ave 
reader,’ if there is such a thing, — be ge 
introduced the problems of coming 
ence.’ '’—Boston Transoript. 


By ROBERT J. THOMPSON. 
Proofs of Life After Death 


12m, $1.50 net, or, by mail, $1.62. 

A collation of opinions as to a future life by 
such eminent scientific men and thinkers 2. N. 8. 
Shaler, C. Richet, Camille Flammarion, 
Brunot, Sir William Crookes, Th. Flournoy, ropimer 
Gates, Wiuiam James, Dr. Paul Joire, 5 —_ 
broso, Simon Newcomb, Professor aoe 
M. J. Savage, Sir Oliver Lodge, Ifred Busse 
Wallace, Cardinal Gibbons, Andrew Lang, 
many others. The book contains many arguments 
from a scientific standpoint that will interest all 
who wish evidence other than theological. 

‘Seeking for comfort in a great sorrow, the au- 
thor made a collection of opinions as to a future 





life by some of the world’s most eminent scientific 


; men and thinkers.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“It should find a place on the shelf of every 
thinker. te Boston Transcript. 
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